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Message to the Schools 


VEN IN THE FACE of the extraordinary problems confronting schools and 
E colleges as a result of the nation-wide effort to meet the needs of returning 
veterans and war workers, it is important that we make every possible advance in 
our basic educational program. For the veterans, special attention is being given 
to the expansion of school and college facilities, the development of extension pro- 
grams, the establishment of emergency college centers, the organization of new 
technical institutes. For pupils who are not veterans — and for veterans as well 
equally purposeful attention needs to be devoted to the educational lessons we have 
learned during the war, and to new demands that are upon us now that the coun- 
tries of the world must adjust to a new and different peace. 

Our wartime experience has underlined the importance of a number of goals 
which the schools have been striving to reach for a long time. We need to put new 
emphasis on those goals. One of them is good health for every boy and girl: not 
the physique of the paratrooper, but the avoidance or cure of remediable defects, 
habits of healthful living and an understanding of the factors that contribute to 
physical and mental vigor. Another is a usable command of the essential skills of 
communication and computation —the three R's. We need not, and we can not 
afford to, let any normal boy or girl leave school lacking the ability to read, write, 
speak and use arithmetic at least at a minimum level of usable skill. Still another 
goal is vocational competence. The war has demonstrated (if, indeed, it needed 
demonstrating) that as a result of their school and college programs our young 
people must be not merely good, but good for something, in terms of abilities which 
the world can make use of. A fourth goal — and one which should pervade all the 
others — is an appreciation of American ideals. Now, as much as at any time in 
its history, our boys and girls need to know what their country stands for: the 
opportunities which it seeks to offer its citizens, the responsibilities it demands of 
them, the part which it is striving to play in the community of nations. And now 
also they need to have impressed upon them the personal ideals of fair play, honesty 
and democracy which we respect as parts of the American character. 

The schools are confronted with special postwar responsibilities as well. We 


shall need to give particular attention to the educational and vocational guidance of 


individual pupils, and especially to the encouragement of talented young people to 


make full use of their abilities. Lacking such guidance, we can not hope to make 





up for the wartime loss of a whole school generation of young people who ought 
now to be finding their places in crucially important specialized occupations. W: 
shall need to reinstate in our programs the education for wholesome recreation 
which was an important part of the schools’ program before the war. There can 
be, and there ought to be, greater richness of living in the years ahead than the wai 
years permitted, and our schools should help young people to take advantage o! 
that richness. We shall need to develop in our pupils an appreciation of new world 
problems — the problems, in particular, of the Air Age and the atom bomb. Schools 
obviously can not teach the solutions of those problems, but they can open the eyes 
of their pupils to the scope and direction of the problems, and help them to weigh 
justly the solutions that may be proposed. And we shall need, while doing all thes« 
things, to look constantly outside the school walls at the changing conditions which 
young people may be facing and the difficulties they may be meeting. The school 
must inevitably serve as the conscience of its community with respect to the com- 
munity’s boys and girls. We must be alert, therefore, to make the schools’ program 
reflect not just the educational formulas to which history and tradition have accus 
tomed us, but all the educational needs of boys and girls from their pre-school years 
into their life jobs. 


To suggest that the schools must concern themselves with these tasks, and 
many others, in the weeks and months ahead is not to suggest that such tasks can 
be easily accomplished or accomplished overnight. They are nevertheless a part of 
the schools’ most essential business for the future, and as such they deserve all the 
imagination and energy and inventiveness we can devote to them, at every level of 
the schools’ program. 


¢™ oe . 
TNAMELA |, 


Commissioner of Education 





CONFERENCE FOR BEGINNING PRINCIPALS 





Beginning secondary school principals 
are invited to attend a Department serv- 
ice conference at the State Education 
Building on October 2d—3d. The two- 
day conference program, which has been 
arranged by the Department in coopera- 
tion with professional groups, is designed 
to provide the administrators with an 
opportunity to get acquainted with De- 
partment personnel and services. 
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Successfully initiated last year under 
the direction of the Division of Secondary 
Education, the meeting has been arranged 
to serve the particular needs of beginning 
secondary school principals. In response 
to several requests, however, the confer- 
ence invitation is extended to include 
principals who have returned from mili- 
tary service and to principals with limited 
experience in new positions. 
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INAUGURATION TO BE HELD AT CONVOCATION 


The inauguration of Dr Francis Trow 
Spaulding as Commissioner of Education 
and as President of The University of 
the State of New York will take place on 
Thursday, October 17th. The occasion 
will be the eightieth annual Convocation 
of the Board of Regents, to be held in 
Chancellors Hall in the State Education 
Building at Albany. 

Present _ besides 
members of the 
Board of Regents 
will be representa- 
tives of every phase 
of the far-flung ac- 
tivities of the State 
Education Depart- 
ment —- schools, 
colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, mu- 
seums, professional 
licensure boards 
and a_ host of 
others. 

Principal speaker 
at the 8.15 o'clock 
evening session of 
Convocation, when 
the actual induction 
of Doctor Spauld- 
ing into office will 
occur, will be Gov- 

Thomas E. 
Dewey. Chancellor 
William J. Wallin 
will preside and will induct Doctor 
Spaulding into office. The new Commis- 
sioner will deliver an inaugural address. 

The third speaker at the evening meet- 
ing will be the president of the New York 
State Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the Rev. Dr Robert I. Gannon, 
president of Fordham University. 


ernor 


An academic procession will precede in 
which the Governor, the Board of Re- 
gents, the Commissioner and members of 
his official family, speakers and distin- 
guished guests will take part. 

Following the program, the Board of 
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Dr Francis T. Spaulding 


Regents will give a public reception in the 
rotunda of the Education Building. 

The afternoon session will be addressed 
by Dr John E. Wade, superintendent of 
schools, New York City, and by Thomas 
J. Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. Greetings 
will be extended to the new Commissioner 
by Superintendent Claude L. Kulp of 
Ithaca, represent- 
ing the schools of 
the State. 

Dr J. Hillis Mil- 
ler, Associate Com- 
missioner for 
Higher and Profes- 
sional Education, 
will introduce new- 
ly inducted presi- 
dents of colleges to 
the Regents and to 
the new Commis- 
sioner, and Regent 
John P. Myers, 
chairman of the 
Regents committee 
on higher and pro- 
fessional education, 
will welcome them. 
Dr Lewis A. Wil- 
son, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Edu- 
cation, will intro- 
duce city, village 
and district super- 
intendents who are new in their positions 
or who have recently returned from mili- 
tary service. Vice Chancellor Roland B. 
Woodward will welcome them. 

On the morning of October 17th at 
Chancellors Hall, there will be a confer- 
ence of major importance on rural edu- 
cation. This is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Special significance will be added to 
this year’s Convocation by the anticipated 
presence of three former Commissioners 
of Education. These are Dr Frank P. 
1921-40; Dr Ernest E. Cole, 


Graves, 
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1940-42; and Dr George D. Stoddard, 
1942-46. All three have been invited to 
attend, as have the Justices of the Court 
of Appeals and other leaders in the State 
Government. 











Thomas J. Watson 


Representatives of many other institu- 
tions and agencies chartered by the Board 
of Regents will also be present. The bulk 
of the attendance, however, is expected to 
be made up of teachers, principals and 
superintendents from the public, private 
and parochial schools of the State. It is 
anticipated that there will be no reserved 
seats at the afternoon session, which will 
begin at 2.15 o'clock. For the evening 
session, only a part of the hall will be re- 
served for the distinguished guests and 
Department members, and the remainder 
of the seats will be unreserved and open 
to all. 

Arrangements for the program are in 
charge of the Regents committee on Con- 
vocation and celebrations, of which Re- 
gent Wm Leland Thompson is chairman. 
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Other members are Regent George Hop- 
kins Bond and Regent Myers. A group 
of committees from the Department staff 
is assisting. 

The diorama depicting the first 100 
years of the State Teachers Association 
(1845-1945) will be on special display 
during Convocation in the State Mu- 
seum on the fifth floor of the Education 
Building. The diorama has been de- 
posited with the State Museum and 
Dr Carl E. Guthe, Director of the Mu- 
seum, plans to supplement the display 
with other relevant materials. The State 
Librarian, Dr Charles F. Gosnell, is also 
planning exhibits of special interest. 

At noon on October 17th, members of 
Phi Delta Kappa, graduate fraternity in 
education, will hold their Convocation 
luncheon. Reservations have had to be 
stringently limited, because of the small 
capacity of the dining rooms that are 
available. They should be sent to Dr 
Harrison H. Van Cott, secretary, at the 
State Education Department, or to Dr 
C. Currien Smith, president, at the State 
College for Teachers at Albany. A brief 
meeting, including an outstanding 
speaker, will adjourn in time for the after- 
noon session of Convocation. 

Friends of Dr George M. Wiley, who 
retired on July 31st as Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, will greet him at 
a dinner at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 
Albany, on Wednesday evening, October 
16th. Deputy Commissioner Wilson is 
in charge of arrangements, assisted by a 
committee headed by Dr Frederick J. 
Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision (Elementary ). 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
October 15th, and Wednesday morning 
and afternoon, October 16th, a conference 
on camping will be jointly sponsored by 
the State Departments of Conservation 
and of Education. This will take place 
at the Joseph Henry Building, headquar- 
ters of the Albany city school system. 
Caswell M. Miles of the Division of 
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Health and Physical Education of the 
State Education Department is in charge 
of arrangements. 

Commissioner Spaulding is the sixth 
Commissioner of Education, succeeding 
in the line begun by Andrew Sloan 
Draper, who returned to New York State 
from the presidency of the University of 
Illinois. Doctor Draper was followed by 
John Huston Finley, and later by Doctors 
Graves, Cole and Stoddard. 

The office of the Commissioner was 
established in 1904, through unification of 
the Board of Regents with the state super- 
intendency of public instruction. The 
Board of Regents, which dates back 162 
years to 1784, was the first such body in 
the United States. The superintendency 
of public instruction was established in 
1854. Starting in 1812, New York State 
had a state superintendent of common 
schools and was the first state with such 
an officer. The office of the President of 
the University was added in 1914, when 
Doctor Finley was inaugurated. 

Doctor Spaulding, who is 49 years of 
age, was born in Ware, Mass. He is the 
oldest of the four children of Dr Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding and Mary Elizabeth 
Trow Spaulding. His parents now reside 
in Los Angeles. The elder Spaulding is 
also one of America’s most distinguished 
educators. He was superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass., more than 30 
years ago, when that school system earned 
a national reputation as a result of pioneer 
work in many phases of education that 
have since become more common. Later 
he was superintendent of schools at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Commissioner Draper was 
one of his predecessors. After service in 
World War I, he organized and was first 
chairman of the Department of Education 
in the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity. He occupied the Sterling chair of 
educational administration there, retiring 
in February 1935. 

The new Commissioner received the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1916, the 
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degree of master of education in 1921, 
and the degree of doctor of education in 
1926, all from Harvard University. In 
1926 also, he received the degree of 
master of arts from Teachers College, 


Columbia University. In recognition of 
his outstanding service in organizing the 
educational work of the Army in_ the 
months after Pearl Harbor, Lawrence 
College at Appleton, Wis., conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on him 
in 1943. In June 1946, in tribute to his 
war work and in recognition of his elec- 
tion as Commissioner, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., honored him with 
the doctorate of laws. 

Doctor Spaulding married Susan 
Chambers Thompson in 1922. They have 
two children, Margaret Montague and 
Joan Stewart, both now college students. 

Following service as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator in various public and private 
schools in 1916-17 and after World 
War I, Doctor Spaulding was instructor 
in education at Harvard in 1924-25. He 
was promoted to assistant professor in 
1926, to associate professor in 1929 and 
to professor in 1936. In 1940 he was 
made dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, succeeding Dr 
Henry W. Holmes. in 1942 he was 
granted a military leave of absence. 

Doctor Spaulding was a lecturer on 
secondary education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1928-29. In 
1930-32 he was specialist in school or- 
ganization for the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

From 1936 to 1938, he served as di- 
rector of the study of secondary educa- 
tion, considered one of the most signifi- 
cant phases of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education in 
New York State. In this work, Doctor 
Spaulding became intimately acquainted 
with New York State educational 
problems and with the school people of 
the State. His findings, as reported by 
him in the volume entitled High School 
and Life, have exercised a major influ- 
ence on developments in secondary edu- 
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cation, school district reorganization and 
other phases of education. 

Doctor Spaulding had served in the 
Educational Reconstruction Service of the 
United States Army’s Medical Depart- 
ment in the first World War. In World 
War II, he was elevated to the rank of 
colonel and was made chief of the Educa- 
tion Branch of the War Department's 
Information and Education Division. In 
this work he traveled to many points of 
the globe. One phase of the work had 
to do with the noted Armed Forces In- 
stitute, and another with the Army Uni- 
versities in England, France, Italy and 
the Pacific. 


Doctor Spaulding was for the three 
years prior to the war a member of the 
General Education Board. He also 
served from 1941 to 1944 as a member of 
the Massachusetts State Advisory Board 
of Education. He is the author of mono- 
graphs and reports on secondary educa- 
tion and, until the war, was editor of the 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. He 
has contributed extensively to professional 
magazines. He is a member, among other 
societies, of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
the American Educational Research 
Association and of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 





STATE LIBRARY DISPLAYS PUBLIC RECORDS 


A display of public records, featuring 
the official text of the State Constitution 
adopted a century ago, on November 3, 
1846, is now on exhibit in the rotunda of 
the State Education Building at the 
entrance of the New York State Library. 
Arranged by Edna Jacobsen, head of the 
manuscripts and history section of the 
State Library, the exhibit includes public 
papers ranging from the Minutes of the 
Ulster County Court of 1711 to papers 
of the State Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee of 1943. 

The exhibit is designed to show public 
officials, historians and other visitors 
how such archives and manuscript records 
are preserved and made available in the 
State Library. 

Shown with the State Constitution of 
1846 are the original roll of delegates 
attending the convention assembled June 
1, 1846, to frame the document, and the 
journal kept by James F. Starbuck, one 
of the convention’s secretaries. 

Part of the State Library’s large 
collection of archives relating to land, 
especially in regard to the feudal-like 
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system of land tenure which prevailed in 
the State, is shown. This includes per- 
petual leases and three life leases, as well 
as field books of surveyors and manu- 
script maps. Other state archives shown 
include two volumes of official records of 
the New York-Pennsylvania boundary 
survey, marriage bonds previous to 1784 
and an official list of 56 persons banished 
in 1779 from New York State because 
of Loyalist sympathies. 

Archives representing various phases 
of city, town and village governments 
and school records are also shown. The 
school records include trustees’ annual 
reports, lists of school taxes, records of 
school district bounds, school meeting 
minutes and attendance reports. 

Original wills, probate records and in- 
ventories of estates shown range in time 
from 1796 to 1859. 

Archives of various kinds of semi- 
public and private organizations, such as 
the A. M. Welles Hook and Ladder 
Company 1 of Salem and the Putnam 
County Agricultural Association are also 
represented. 
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INSTITUTES OFFER NEW TYPE OF TRAINING 


New opportunities for education be- 
yond high school, representing the reali- 
zation of a plan long advocated by the 
State Education Department and incorpo- 
rated in the Regents’ Plan for Postwar 
Education, will be available to the youth 
of the State in the five new Institutes of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. Created by 
an act signed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey on April 4, 1946, the institutes 
will be located in Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Utica, White Plains and New York City. 
Initially they are being set up on a five- 
year experimental basis. They will offer 
two years of higher education aimed at 
the training of youth as technicians in 
many occupational fields. 

Termed “a new venture in education,” 
the new institutes will be operated by 
local boards of trustees, a state board and 
the Board of Regents. The state board 
consists of five members, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr Francis T. 
Spaulding, and four other members ap- 
pointed by the Governor: Benjamin F. 
Feinberg, president pro-tem of the Sen- 
ate, chairman; Paul E. Lockwood, secre- 
tary to the Governor; Harold C. Han- 
over, secretary-treasurer of the State 
Federation of Labor; Evans Ward of 
Port Chester. They will serve without 
compensation for a term ending August 
31, 1951. 

The responsibility of the Board of Re- 
gents in regard to the institutes is to 
establish standards for housing, equip- 
ment and staffing of the institutes and for 
the admission of students, the conduct of 
instruction and issuance of certificates of 
credit; to approve curriculums adopted 
by the board of trustees and the appoint- 
ment by the boards of directors of the 
institutes; to facilitate the establishment 
and operation of the institutes and pro- 
mote high standards of performance. 


Each institute has a board of seven 
trustees appointed by the Governor for 
terms ending August 31, 1951. Members 
of these boards also serve without com- 
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pensation. Each local board appoints a 
director of the institute, subject to ap- 
proval by the Regents, and assigns his 
duties. In addition, the local boards ad- 
minister the institutes in accordance with 
rules established by the Regents. 

The creation of a state system of Insti- 
tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences offer- 
ing a coordinated. program of technical 
and general education is planned te satisfy 
the need, accented during and after the 
war, for an educational system to keep 
pace with the advances in science and 
technology. As stated in the Regents’ 
Plan, “ Young people in the postwar 
period face a world of new inventions and 
technical processes, new achievements in 
the satisfaction of human wants, and new 
demands for competence in citizenship, 
home relationships and community living. 
The institutes will therefore be charged 
with the multiple task of combining tech- 
nical training with a general educa- 
Esse 

Since the institutes are regional, each 
institute is to be keyed to the occupational 
and cultural differences of communities 
and regions. The Regents’ Plan proposes 
that the institute curriculums include: 

1 Basic preparation for selected arts, 
technologies and subprofessions which re- 
quire a technical proficiency not reached 
in high school programs 

2 Related offerings in arts and sciences 

3 Personal and civic arts designed to 
further the general welfare and under- 
standing of the students. Instruction in 
English, social science and other liberal 
subjects . . . considered essential to per- 
sonal growth and citizenship. 

Curriculums will be offered in such 
fields as mechanical technology, electrical 
technology, industrial chemistry, food ad- 
ministration, retail business management, 
optical technology, textile technology, 
dental hygiene, dental technology and 
other areas as regional demands develop. 
It is planned that the institutes will oper- 
ate on a 12-month basis of four quarters 
annually. Cooperative work activities 
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will be developed as part of the program, 
with students attending the institute for 
three quarters and spending one quarter 
in practical work experience related to 
the program while in school. 

The total combined enrolments of first 
and second year full-time students in each 
institute will not exceed 500 at Bingham- 
ton, White Plains and Utica; 750 at 
Buffalo; 2250 at New York City. It is 
expected that part-time, extension and 
evening enrolments will be at least double 
that in the regular day programs. Space 
obtained so far for the institutes ranges 
from an old armory through industrial 
buildings to fairly adequate schools. 


NAMED DIRECTOR 


Paul B. Richardson, for the past five 
years supervisor of distributive education 
in the Bureau of Business Education of 
the State Education Department, has ac- 
cepted the newly created position of 
director of the new Utica Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. This insti- 
tute will be devoted to instruction in retail 
business management and certain me- 
chanical and industrial specializations. 

Mr Richardson is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and had a year of graduate train- 
ing at the University of Chicago. After 
four years of high school teaching in San- 
dusky, Ohio, he went into the field of re- 
tailing and completed work for a master 
of science degree at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. 

He held responsible executive positions 
for 12 years in several large retailing 
firms in the New York Metropolitan area, 
the Hecht Company in Washington, 
D. C., and the W. M. Whitney and 
Company in Albany. 

Mr Richardson is a member of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
American Vocational Association and 
several other professional associations. 
He is vice president of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts As- 
sociation. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


A two-year program in food technolog 
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. 
is now offered at the New York State 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Morrisville. The program is set up on 
the cooperative plan. The first year of 
study is followed by four months of 
supervised work in a canning or freezing 
plant. At the end of this four months’ 
period the student returns to school for 
his final vear of study. 

The curriculum now in operation in- 
cludes courses for the first year: bacteri- 
ology, chemistry, physics, communication, 
food plant layout and construction, can- 
ning crops, principles of food preser- 
vation, blueprint reading, soil technology, 
foremanship. For the second year, courses 
offered include economics, applied mathe- 
matics, organic chemistry, food bacteri- 
ology, freezing and dehydration, pilot 
plant laboratory practice, canning plant 
equipment, grading and judging canned 
and frozen products, millwrighting, quali- 
tative and quantitative methods of food 
chemistry, food plant management, quality 
control and food specialties. 

Courses in food technology have been 
developed in cooperation with the edu- 
cation committee of the New York State 
Canners’ Association, which is also pre- 
paring recommendations for a food tech- 
nology building at Morrisville. An article 
on the new course appeared in The Can- 
ning Trade, business journal of the 
canning and allied industries. 

The first instruction in food technology 
at the institute was a two weeks’ course 
in retort operation and control, instru- 
mentation, motor control and millwright- 
ing offered in February 1945 and attended 
by 29 men from the industry. The two- 
year course started in September 1945 
with an enrolment of 18, all veterans with 
the exception of one student from 
Colombia, South America. 

It is planned to offer short courses in 
sanitation, quality control, millwrighting 
and other phases of the food industry in 
the future. 
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THREE EMERGENCY COLLEGES START CLASSES 


Three new colleges are opening this 
fall in New York State. They represent 
in part the State’s efforts to make sure 
that no returning veteran or high school 
graduate is deprived of an opportunity for 
higher education because existing colleges 
are overcrowded. The new institutions 
are Sampson, Mohawk and Champlain 
colleges. hI 

These are emergency colleges set up by 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, a corporation chartered by the 
Board of Regents. The trustees are the 
presidents of ten upstate New York col- 
leges — Clarkson, Colgate, Cornell, Col- 
leges of the Seneca, Hamilton, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Rochester, St Law- 
rence, Syracuse and Union. On _ the 
recommendation of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, the State Legislature made funds 
available for these colleges, and work has 
been going on through the summer to 
convert former military and naval bases 
into classrooms and living quarters for 
faculty and students. 

Sampson College is located at the large 
naval training center on Seneca lake; 
Mohawk College is using the Rhoads Mil- 
itary Hospital in Utica; Champlain Col- 
lege is at Plattsburg, the site of the former 
Civilian Military Training Camp and 
Army training center during the war. 

President of the three colleges is 
Dr Asa S. Knowles. President Knowles 
came to the huge task of establishing 
three new colleges from Rhode Island 
State College, where during the war he 
organized and supervised the engineer- 
ing, science and management war training 
program as part of the college’s exten- 
sion division. A graduate of Bowdoin 
College, Doctor Knowles had been a 
member of the faculty of Northeastern 
University, where he headed the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering and was 
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dean of the college of business administra- 
tion, a position he also held at Rhode 
Island State. 

President Knowles devoted himself 
first to the task of selecting some 400 
faculty and administrative personnel with 
the help of five deans. The staff is being 
recruited from retired teachers still active 
and wishing to continue teaching in view 
of the service they can render; govern- 
ment agencies releasing employes who 
have had teaching experience; recently 
discharged servicemen with teaching ex- 
perience ; graduate schools and placement 
bureaus of colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country; the professional 
division of the United States Employment 
Service and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s national roster of scien- 
tific personnel. 

Champlain College is scheduled to open 
September 23d, and Sampson and Mo- 
hawk colleges are expected to begin 
courses about October 15th. 

Registration to the three institutions is 
not limited to male students. For the 
present, however, only the wives of stu- 
dents will be permitted residence on the 
campus, all other women attending on the 
day school basis. 

Each college will operate on the same 
basic plan. The colleges have been set 
up only for the freshman and sophomore 
years since it is believed that the estab- 
lished colleges and universities will be 
able to accept the students for the final 
two years. Students who complete the 
courses at the emergency colleges will re- 
ceive full credit and such credit will be 
accepted by established schools to which 
the students transfer for their third and 
fourth academic years’ work. Courses 
leading to degrees in liberal arts, business 
administration and engineering are being 
offered, with sufficient electives to pro- 
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vide a full schedule for those who enter 
with advanced standing. 

All three colleges will provide the usual 
extracurricular activities, including social 
activities and intramural and intercollegi- 
ate athletic programs. 

For the physical education and sports 
program the Associated Colleges has en- 
gaged Commodore L. S. Perry, All- 


VACANCIES IN COLLEGES 


Information on vacancies in educational 
facilities in the State has been compiled 
by the Division of Higher Education, 
State Education Department, and may be 
secured by writing to George A. Place, 
consultant in veterans’ affairs, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

This information is available to the 
United States Office of Education, which 
is organizing a nation-wide system for 
collecting and disseminating data on 
vacancies, particularly for the aid of vet- 
erans. The information is also given to 
veterans counseling centers, separation 
centers, Veterans Administration, State 
Division of Veterans Affairs, school and 
college counselors. 


—_0———_ 


TIMELY HANDBOOK 

The American Library Association has 
recently published Rehabilitation: Mate- 
rials on Today’s Problems for Veteran 
and Civilian, by Mary A. Sweeney. This 
handbook includes references on indus- 
trial employment and training opportuni- 
ties for veterans, special services for the 
handicapped, the Servicemen’s Adjust- 
ment Act, assistance measures covering 
medical care and dependents, the educa- 
tion of veterans, vocational training, ap- 
prentice and on-the-job training etc. It 
lists many government and private agen- 
cies and describes the help each can give. 
The price is $1.25. 
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American lineman in 1918 while a mid- 
shipman at the United States Naval 
Academy. Commodore Perry, who re- 
cently was detached from active service 
with the Navy, is a former director of 
athletics at the Naval Academy. He will 
be assisted by Albert I. Prettyman, for 
29 years director of athletics at Hamilton 
College. 


COOLER CONSTRUCTED 

Pupils of the carpentry and refriger- 
ation and maintenance classes of the 
Smith Technical High School in Syra- 
cuse, a school organized especially for 
veterans, recently built a walk-in type 
cooler similar to the kind used in cold 
storage plants, meat markets and restau- 
rants. 

Students enrolled in the two courses 
planned the layouts, dimensions and bill 
of material for the cooler. Students in 
the carpentry class constructed the frame- 
work, assembled the four sides, the floor 
and the ceiling and hung the door. 
Refrigeration students installed the insu- 
lation. The cooler is refrigerated by a 
special low temperature coil with air 
circulated by a fan within. The in- 
stallation will be used for testing refrig- 
eration equipment and experimental work 
in the low temperature storage of foods. 

The Smith Technical High School 
offers both day and evening sessions. 
This month more than 300 apprentices 
are attending part-time classes and more 
than 300 veterans are on waiting lists for 
full-time instruction. Dr Edward H. 
Lang, former state supervisor of indus- 
trial education, is principal of the school. 


——_ 


Principal of Staten Island public 
schools for more than 40 years before her 
retirement in February 1946, Mrs Elsie 
Gardner Rouse died June 10th in her 
home in Stuyvesant. 
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RURAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN OCTOBER 


A state-wide conference on rural edu- 
cation has been called at the State Educa- 
tion Department in Albany for the morn- 
ing of Thursday, October 17th, by Dr 
Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner of 
Education. 

Principal subjects for discussion, 
under the general heading of ways to im- 
orove educational opportunities for rural 
boys and girls, will be the current prob- 
lems of the central schools and the pro- 
posed new intermediate district organiza- 
tion. 

District superintendents of schools, 
central school board members and central 
school principals from all over the State 
are expected to attend. On the afternoon 
and evening of the same day, Chancellors 
Hall in the State Education Building in 
Albany will also be the scene of the 
eightieth Convocation of the Board of 
Regents. 

In announcing the conference, Commis- 
sioner Spaulding said that as he entered 
upon his duties in Albany he discovered 
that there exists a keen awareness of 
“both an urgent need for a thorough- 
going attack upon the whole problem of 
improving rural education in New York 
State, and, along with it, the importance 
of a concerted attempt to project into the 
future New York’s pioneering and lead- 
ership in rural education.” 

He continued : 

I have the thought, also, that in the 
current studies of the proposed enlarged 
and improved intermediate district of 
school organization may be the seeds of 
something as significant in its own way 
as were the work of the Committee of 
Twenty-One and the central school move- 
ment of 1925. At the same time, the 
existing 335 central schools have serious 
problems with which to cope. 

Doctor Spaulding said that it was 
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fortunate that there are simultaneously in 
progress in the State a group of signifi- 
cant developments in rural education. 
Among them he listed the following: 


The intermediate district research, by 
the new Council on Rural Education, in 
cooperation with the State Education De- 
partment. (This is under the direction 
of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, and a staff headed 
by Professor Julian E. Butterworth of 
Cornell University.) 

The new committee on rural education 
of the Board of Regents, the chairman of 
which is Regent Edward R. Eastman, 
who was executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Governor Dewey’s special committee 
on the financial needs of the central 
schools. (This was appointed by the 
Governor this spring and is to recommend 
measures in time for the next session of 
the Legislature. ) 

The special committee of central school 
board members which has been appointed 
by the State School Boards Association 
and which has obtained the aid of Dr Paul 
Mort, authority on school finance. (This 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
George R. Ryder of Cobleskill, includes a 
central school board member from each 
region of the State School Boards Asso- 
ciation. ) 

The Joint Legislative Committee on the 
State Education System. (This is the 
Rapp Committee, which has given much 
of its attention to rural education.) 

The Educational Conference Board. 
(This comprises representatives of the 
leading educational organizations of the 
State, including the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. It has been working for some 
years with problems of rural education. ) 
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Commissioner Spaulding also pointed 
out that 1946 marks the “ 
anniversary of the central school move- 
ment, which was recently characterized 
by Governor Dewey in a message to the 
National Education Association as “ the 
twentieth century's most promising rural 
education development in the entire Na- 
tion.” The first central school of the 


coming-of-age ” 


present type was established under the 
leadership of the late Dr Ray P. Snyder 
in 1925 in Westchester county, after 
egislative and financial support was made 
possible by the enactment of the Cole- 
Rice Laws. It is hoped to have present 
at the conference both Dr Ernest E. Cole 
and Dr Frank P. Graves, former Com- 
missioners of Education. Doctor Cole as 


a state senator sponsored the legislation 
which was to increase state aid to the 
schools from less than thirty million dol- 
lars a year to more than one hundred 
twenty million. Doctor Graves was Com- 
missioner during the first 15 years of the 
central school movement and was influ- 
ential in persuading former Governor 
Alfred E. 


proval to the bill passed by the Legisla- 


Smith to give executive ap- 


ture. 

Regent Eastman, who succeeded Dr 
Owen D. Young on the Board of Regents 
this vear, has also been invited to take a 


leadi art } +} . f . ¢ — 
leading part in the conterence, as have 





representatives of all the groups men- 
tioned above, and others. 

A committee from the staff of the State 
Education Department, under the chair- 
manship of Doctor Morrison, has the ar- 
rangements in charge. They are being 
assisted by Dr Arvie Eldred, executive 
secretary of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion; Arthur B. Chapman of Pulaski, 
president of the State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools; Arthur 
A. Radley, of Waterville, president of the 
Central School Principals Association, 
and Mr Ryder, representing the central 
school boards of education. All members 
of the Council on Rural Education, which 
in turn represents nine of the leading 
agricultural organizations of the State 
and a similar number of professional as- 
sociations and institutions, have been in- 
vited to be platform guests. Recognition 
will be given Rural School Charter Day, 
which falls in October. 

No tickets will be issued for the con- 
ference on rural education and there will 
be no reserved seats. The meeting is 
open to all interested in advancing th 
welfare of the boys and girls who live in 
the open country and in the smaller vil- 
lages. It is anticipated that many edu 
cators and members of their families who 
are in Albany for Convocation will attend 
the morning conference. 





NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS VOTED 


A new central school including five 
former high school districts was one of 
the 14 new central school districts voted 
during the school year 1945-46. Situated 
in the second supervisory district of 
Wyoming county, it included the high 
schools at Bliss, Castile, Gainesville, Pike 
and Silver Springs and 33 other school 
districts. H. J. Harrison is the district 


superintendent It was the first central 
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school in the 21 years of the central school 
movement to include so many hig! 
schools. A year ago for the first time, a 
new central district including four former 
high schools was established in the super 
McKernat 


The high schools 


visory district of William T. 
in Sullivan county. 
were Hurleyville, Mountaindale, Sout! 


Fallsburg and Woodridge. 
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The 14 new central districts brought 
to 335 the number of centralizations 


under the present law. 

\ total of 5031 former districts have 
been merged into the 335 centralizations. 
This year’s 14 districts resulted from the 
centralization of 222 former districts. 
The 14 new central districts averaged 
15.9 former districts, according to Dr Ed- 
win R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The Bureau of Rural Administrative 
Service has furnished the following in- 
formation concerning the new districts: 
srewster, Putnam county, Harold C. 
Storm, superintendent; Bliss, Wyoming 
county, H. J. Harrison, superintendent ; 
Cattaraugus and Little Valley, Essie E. 


Babcock, superintendent; Clarence, Erie 
county, A. W. Harkness, superintendent ; 
Homer, Cortland county, Albert W. 
Armitage, superintendent; Morristown, 
St Lawrence county, Arch W. Fortune, 
superintendent; New Hartford, Oneida 
county, Elwin S. 
tendent; North Creek, Warren county, 
Kathaleen I. 


Oswegatchie, St Lawrence county, Leon- 


Shoemaker, superin- 
Osborne, superintendent ; 


ard J. Baker, superintendent; Philmont, 
Columbia county, Ellsworth Miller, su- 
perintendent; Schuylerville, Saratog: 
county, F. Donald Myers, superintend- 
ent; Westfield, Chautauqua 


Frank C. Brown, superintendent; West 


county, 


Seneca, Erie county, Andrew C. Beam, 


superintendent. 





OSBORNE SPEAKS ON TELEVISION BROADCAST 


Maurice G. Osborne, Chief of the 
Bureau of Field Services of the State 
Education Department, in a_ television 
program sponsored by the Bureau of 
Rural Administrative Service spoke on 
‘Safety in School Bus Transportation ”’ 
on August 28th. The program was part 
of the Farm Spotlight Series over Station 
WRGB, Schenectady. 

Using miniature models Mr Osborne 
showed the television audience the proper 
methods for drivers to follow in order to 
comply with the new law regarding the 
passing of standing school buses. This 
law states that “a vehicle overtaking or 
meeting an omnibus, being used _ solely 
for the transportation of pupils to or 
from school, which has stopped for the 
purpose of receiving or discharging pas- 
sengers, shall come to a complete stop 
and remain stopped.” 

Pictures of former one-teacher schools 
which required almost no transportation 
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of pupils and that of new modern central 
ized schools which necessitate the trans- 
portation of approximately 208,000 pupils 
throughout the State were also televised 
along with a copy of the new highway 
sign recently prepared by the State Traffic 
These signs read: 
UNLAWFUI 
TO PASS 
STOPPED 
SCHOOL BUS 
FROM EITHER 
DIRECTION 


Commission. 


Upon recommendation of the New York 
State Grange and the committee of the 
Central School Principals, 10 to 15 of 
these signs are to be erected in each 
county along state highways this fall. 

The Bureau of Rural Administrative 
Service expects to sponsor other television 
shows in the future on the Farm Spot 
light Series 


> . 
wie 
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The first annual Rural Problems Con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the Bureau 
of Rural Administrative Service of the 
State Education Department, St Law- 
rence University and the State Teachers 
College at Potsdam was held on July 
25th at St Lawrence University. The 
purpose of the conference, as explained 
by Dr Joseph Romoda, director of the 
summer session and head of the education 
department at St Lawrence University, 
was to discuss problems of centralization. 
Two hundred educators and laymen at- 
tended. 

Speakers at the conference were Dr 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision ; 
Francis E. Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Rural Administrative Service; Dr 
Eugene G. Bewkes, president of St Law- 
rence University; Dr Frederick W. 
Crumb, president of the State Teachers 
College at Potsdam; and George D. 
Ryder, president of the board of educa- 
tion of the Cobleskill Central School. 

Mr Griffin, who was also a member of 
the summer faculty at St Lawrence Uni- 
versity, in his talk on the “ Evolution of 
a Program of Education for Rural New 
York,” pointed out that the accomplish- 
ment of the past 21 years is impressive, 
with 5031 former districts affiliated in 
335 central districts, 170,000 rural chil- 
dren enrolled in central schools and half 
of the State centralized. The State must 
re-examine its standards, however, Mr 
Griffin cautioned. “There can be no 
defense of a program that provides serv- 
ices for half of the State while the other 
half struggles with an outmoded school 
system,” he declared. 

Describing the advantages that New 
York State rural boys and girls are ex- 
periencing through their central schools, 
Doctor Van Kleeck quoted Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s statement to the 
National Education Association: “I re- 
gard the central schools as the twentieth 
century’s most promising rural education 
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RURAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 





development in the entire Nation.” The 
Assistant Commissioner asserted that no 
other state has done as much as New 
York for the education of children in 
small villages and open country. 

“ Adequate state financial aid is neces- 
sary,” said Doctor Van Kleeck, “ in order 
that New York State may carry out its 
aim of giving country boys and girls an 
equal break educationally with their city 
cousins.” 

Explaining that he is a strong sup- 
porter of the central school system, Presi- 
dent Bewkes lauded the movement as 
“ one of the greatest contributions to rural 
living that has ever been conceived.” 

Low salaries and lack of respect for the 
teaching profession—both within _ its 
ranks and in the community —are the 
basic reasons for the problem of obtaining 
good teachers, said President Crumb. He 
urged educators to encourage their best 
students to go into teaching. 

Mr Ryder discussed the financing of 
rural schools and deplored the $1,750,000 
state “emergency” school appropriation 
to central schools as inadequate.  In- 
creased state funds are needed, he said. 

The conference closed with a panel dis- 
cussion directed by Mr Griffin and includ- 
ing Doctor Van Kleeck, Doctor Crumb, 
Allan P. Bradley, principal, Cobleskill 
Central School; Arthur B. Chapman, dis- 
trict superintendent, Oswego county; 
Clarence E. Armstrong, district superin- 
tendent, St Lawrence county; A. Win- 
field Trainor, district superintendent, 
Lewis county; John W. Harrold, princi- 
pal, Ellenburg Central School. 





0 





BOARD MEMBER RESIGNS 


The Mount Morris Board of Educa- 
tion has accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of John F. O’Connor from the board. 
His long and useful service is memorial- 
ized in resolutions adopted by the board. 
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RURAL LIFE MEETING HELD AT COLUMBIA 


Several members of the staff of the 
State Education Department and other 
New York State educators participated in 
the North Atlantic Conference on Rural 
Life and Education held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, June 20th—22d. 
More than 100 rural leaders from this 
State and from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware met to consider the 
future of rural life and education in this 
region. Planned as one of nine regional 
conferences sponsored by the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the meeting was ar- 
ranged by a committee of which Dr Frank 
W. Cyr, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was chair- 
man. From the recommendations and 
discussions of the group a program for 
rural education in the North Atlantic 
States is expected to be developed. 

New York State educators in charge of 
sectional meetings included: Helen Hay 
Heyl, Chief, Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment (Elementary), chairman of the 
section considering the pre-school child; 
Maurice G. Osborne, Chief, Bureau of 
Field Services, chairman of the group 
considering transportation; Francis E. 
Griffin, Chief, Bureau of Rural Adminis- 


trative Service, recorder of the section on 
“Most Services for the Amount of 
Money Spent”; H. D. Alford, director, 
division of elementary education, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, chairman of 
that section; Paul W. Seagers, principal, 
Cato-Meridian Central School, chairman 
of the section considering the place of the 
church in the rural community; A. Win- 
field Trainor, district superintendent, 
Lewis county, chairman of the section on 
guidance; John Delaney, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, recorder of the section 
on supervision; J. E. Butterworth, pro- 
fessor of rural education at Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman of the section on 
administrative units. 

Other discussed _ teachers, 
school lunches, curriculum, adult educa- 
tion and buildings. 


sections 


Other participants from the State Edu- 
cation Department included Burton H. 
Belknap, transportation supervisor; Ray- 
mond M. Handville, guidance supervisor ; 
and Frank C. Gilson, architect ; and Dis- 
trict Superintendents Charles E. Button, 
Sullivan county; Harold P. French, Al- 
bany county; Clyde B. Myers, Cayuga 
county; Ruth C. Rathbun, Cortland 
county. 





CENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE TO BE STUDIED 


In an effort to refine further its pro- 
cedure in organizing new central school 
districts, the State Education Department 
is collecting information from central 
schools that began operation in the five 
years that ended June 30, 1946. District 
superintendents, principals and boards of 
education in those 38 central schools have 
been asked to help. These centralizations 
included 780 former districts at the time 
they began operation. 
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The Department has asked the schools 
to suggest changes in the centralization 
procedure, to outline major needs in 
order that the full potentialities of cen- 
tralization may be realized, to tell how 
those who favored centralization and 
those who opposed it now feel about the 
project. It is believed that the study will 
be of benefit not only to the uncentralized 
areas of the State but also to the existing 
335 central districts. 
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School Lunch Cooks and Managers Who Attended a Week-Long School Conducted 
by the State Education Department at the State Institute of Agriculture 


and Home Economics at Cobleskill. Similar Schools W ere Held 
at the Canton and Morrisville Institutes. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Funds are again available for reim- 
bursing school lunch programs. The Na- 
tional School Lunch Act was passed by 
Congress in June, placing the school 
lunch program on a permanent basis. In 
this State the State Education De- 
partment has been designated as _ the 
agency to administer the program in the 
public, private and parochial schools. 

The reimbursement rates are the same 
as in previous years: 9 cents for the type 
“A” complete lunch with milk; 6 cents 
for the type “ B,” which usually supple- 
ments the lunch brought by pupils from 
home; 2 cents for the type “C” lunch, 
which is milk only. Reimbursement is 
for all children having the lunch provided 
the lunch is given free to those children 
who can not pay for it. A school may be 
reimbursed for either the “A” or “B” 
lunch and for the type “ C” program. In 
addition to the reimbursement for lunches 
there is a limited amount of money avail- 
able for equipment. These funds will be 
allocated to schools upon the basis of 
need. 


Sponsors of school lunch programs 
must agree to maintain full and accurate 
records of all school lunch operations. 
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They must provide lunches that meet the 
nutritional requirements for the type of 
lunch for which they are being reim- 
bursed. The lunch programs must be 
operated on a nonprofit basis. Adequate 
facilities for storing, preparing and serv- 
ing food and proper sanitary and health 
standards must be maintained. Schools 
are requested to use foods that are in 
abundance so far as practicable. The 
schools must also agree to submit monthly 
claims for reimbursement. 

Since reimbursement under the new 
law is no longer retroactive, it is 
important that applications be approved 
as soon as possible. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision, is director of the school lunch 
program for the State. The supervision 
is in the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, with school lunch supervisors, 
headed by Margaret E. Prentice, avail- 
able to assist with the organization of 
school lunch programs and with plans for 
new equipment and facilities. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Miss 
Prentice. 
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FUTURE FARMERS SECURE SITE FOR CAMP 


The New York Association of Future 
Farmers of America and the Association 
of Teachers of Agriculture of New York 
have cooperatively sponsored the estab- 
lishment of a Leadership Training and 
Recreation Camp. After an exhaustive 
study of sites in the Adirondacks region 
the board of trustees established by the 
two cooperating organizations has pur- 
chased a site at Long Pond, in Lewis 
county. It is planned that many of the 
leadership training activities sponsored by 
the Future Farmers of New York will be 
conducted at the camp under an expanded 
program during the year 1946-47 and 
thereafter. 

The camp project was first begun in 
the period just prior to World War II, 
but was dropped when the war called for 
concentration on food production and the 
maintenance of farm machines and equip- 
ment essential to a high level of food 
production. In the spring of 1945, how- 
ever, the idea was revived by a group of 
Future Farmers and advisers. After 
enlisting the support of the Association 
of Teachers of Agriculture of New York, 
these youth began to investigate sites. In 
September 1945 they established a board 
of trustees to handle the administrative 
The membership of 
this board was selected jointly by the 


affairs of the camp. 


Future Farmers and agricultural teachers. 
Members representing the Future Farm- 
ers are J. O. Sanders, Cattaraugus; A. K. 
Getman, Albany; James W. Hatch, 
Albany ; and Roy A. Olney, Ithaca. The 
teachers of agriculture appointed John 
Mack, Ithaca; Julian Carter, Wellsville ; 
and Harold Noakes, Moravia, to the 
board. This board was granted a pro- 
visional charter by the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New 
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York in May 1946, as an educational 
corporation to conduct a program of 
systematic instruction in cooperative and 
leadership activities for rural youth, 
supplemental to the agricultural teaching 
services conducted in high school de- 
partments of agriculture, to provide in- 
struction and practice in camp life, forest 
management and conservation and the 
propagation and conservation of wild life 
and to provide opportunities for healthful 
recreation for citizenship training and for 
character building, under the corporate 
name of The New York Future Farmers’ 
Leadership Training Foundation. 








MONOGRAPH 


Teachers of home economics and home- 
making are advised to preserve with care 
the Monograph for Home Economics and 
Homemaking sent to them in March 1945 
since the monograph can not be replaced. 
There are no extra copies. Two units 
were added to the monograph during the 
last school year and new units will be 
developed. 

Teachers are asked for suggestions on 
improving the monograph for reference 
when it will be published in printed form. 


——o 





SERVES 4o YEARS 


McKenzie B. Stewart has resigned 
from the board of education of the Mooers 
central district after 40 years of continu- 
ous membership on the board. The 
resignation has been accepted with regret 
and with appreciation for his long and 
devoted service. 
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The aircraft instrument department at 
the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville is 
becoming popularly known as the labora- 
tory “ where one can fly a plane with one 
foot on the ground.” <A_ well-equipped 
modern laboratory, it can simulate all the 
conditions of an actual airplane in flight 
except the sinking feeling in the pit of 
one’s stomach. The test equipment and 
instruments can duplicate such things as 
altitude up to 80,000 feet above sea level ; 
climbing straight up to over a mile a 
minute ; turning that will almost strip the 
wings from a small aircraft; various 
engine temperatures, speeds and pres- 
sures; air speeds up to 750 miles an hour 
and the mystifying automatic pilot. 

This department is one of the training 
programs in a state technical institute 
designed to train technicians in a special- 
ized field. Graduates of the course are 
now holding positions with American 
Airlines, Trans-Continental and Western 
Airlines, Quonset Point Naval Base, 
Rome Army Air Field, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation and Federal Civil Service at 
the Hawaiian Air Depot. A few gradu- 
ates have set up an instrument repair 
business of their own for private plane 
owners and small flying schools. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT CLASS AT MORRISVILLE 


The course is two years in length. The 
students are started by an introduction to 
the intricacies of aircraft instruments 
through simple pressure and vacuum 
indicators followed by work with altime- 
ters, climb indicators, compasses, bank 
and turn indicators. Finally work on 
directional gyro indicators, artificial ho- 
rizons and various types of aircraft 
electrical instruments complete the train- 
ing. Aerodynamics, meteorology, aerial 
navigation, electrical theory, gyroscopic 
theory and special shop equipment sub- 
jects are included to give the student the 
“why ” as well as the “ how.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has granted this department its Official 
Repair Station Rating for Instruments. 
It is now one of the 62 such government- 
approved stations in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. During the war this de- 
partment cooperated with many colleges 
and universities, government-sanctioned 
flying schools, aircraft manufacturers and 
the Civil Air Patrol, Syracuse Squadron, 
by overhauling over 800 aircraft instru- 
ments and accessories, most of which 
were vitally needed for pilot training 
programs. 

Twenty veterans of World War II are 
enrolled in this course at the beginning of 
the fall term. 





HOMEMAKING CENTERS 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation recently issued a set of 12 typical 
plans for homemaking centers, which 
have been sent to all teachers of home 
economics and homemaking in the State. 
Schools interested in receiving a copy of 
these plans should write to the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. 
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PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS 
Since February 1946, 15 private trade 
schools have been licensed for flight 
instruction, three for beauty culture 
instruction, two for mechanical and archi- 
tectural drafting, one for optical me- 
chanics, one for Neon tube bending and 
vacuum pumping and one for automobile 
body repair, painting and upholstery. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS LABORATORY CHARTERED 


At its meeting in Albany July 18th the 
Board of Regents granted an absolute 
charter to Associated Universities, Inc., 
to be located in New York State on 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of concentrating, 
with financial support from agencies of 
the Federal Government, the research 
facilities and trained personnel of the 
principal universities of the northeastern 
section of the United States, toward the 
advancement of nuclear physics. 

Initially the participating universities 
are Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Princeton University, 


Yale University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania and University of Rochester. 
The War Department, through its so- 


called Manhattan Project Division, will 
finance and supervise the work of the 
laboratory to be set up by the new corpo- 
ration and it is understood that the 
expenditures will exceed five million 
dollars a year. 

It is the present intention of the War 
Department to make Camp Upton on 
Long Island available to the new corpo- 
ration. The business offices of the corpo- 
ration will be located at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The Regents also granted absolute 
charters to four other institutions. They 
are The Kew-Forest School, Inc., Forest 
Hills, a private elementary and secondary 
school for boys and girls; Merrick Libra- 
ty; Schoharie Free Library; Woman's 
Study Club and Library, Dundee. 

The charter of Syracuse University 
was amended, authorizing the university 
to conduct a branch:for “in residence ” 
instruction in the triple cities area of 
Binghamton, Johnson City and Endicott, 
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located in Endicott. The charter of The 
Iranian Institute and School for Asiatic 
Studies, New York City, was amended to 
permit the institute to grant the degree of 
master of arts. 

The provisional charter of the Hebrew 
National School, Brooklyn, was amended, 
changing the name of the institution to 
Hebrew National Schools of Brooklyn 
and an absolute charter was granted. 

The Regents also voted to extend for 
five years the charters of libraries in 17 
communities in the State. They are 
Afton Free Library; Amenia Free Li- 
brary ; Champlain Free Library ; Corinth 
Free Library; Dover Plains Library; 
East Rochester Public Library; Fort 
Hunter Free Library; Manlius Library; 
Milford: Free Library; Millerton Free 
Library; Mooers Free Library; New 
York Mills Public Library; Poolville 
Public Library; Riga Free Library, 
Churchville ; South New Berlin Free Li- 
brary; Webster Public Library; Wood- 
stock Library. 

Provisional charters were granted to 
the Council of Educational and Cultural 
Agencies of Onondaga County, Syracuse, 
an educational corporation for the purpose 
of promoting the objectives of the Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga County Post-War Plan- 
ning Council; Hannibal Free Library; 
New York Institute of Optics, Inc., New 
York, a private trade school to teach 
ophthalmic dispensing and optical me- 
chanics. 

The Brooklyn High School of Special- 
ty Trades, was registered as a four-year 
industrial high school. 

The Regents approved the following 
appointments and reappointments to pro- 
fessional boards and advisory councils: 

Board of Examiners in Optometry: 
appointment of Leland D. Lyon, Albany, 
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for a term of five years beginning August 
1, 1946, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Harlow M. 
Fuller, Syracuse; reappointment of 
Samuel H. Roberts, Brooklyn, for a term 
of five years beginning August 1, 1946 

Board of Medical Examiners: ap- 
pointment of Dr Claus Washington 
Jungeblut, New York, for a term of three 
years beginning August 1, 1946, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the expiration of 
the term of Dr William J. Elser, New 
York; reappointments of Dr Charles H. 
Smith, New York, and Dr Arthur W. 
Wright, Albany, each for a term of three 
years beginning August 1, 1946 

Board of Examiners of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors:  reap- 





pointment of Erich Hausmann, Brooklyn, 
for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1946 

Board of Pharmacy: reappointments 
of Robert R. Gerstner, New York; 
Boris M. Liebmann, New York; Willard 
H. Roberts, Utica, each for a term of 
three years beginning August 1, 1946 

Board of Podiatry Examiners: reap- 
pointment of F. Bernese Elliott, Buffalo, 
for a term of five years beginning 
August 1, 1946 

Accountancy Council: reappointments 
of Arthur E. Surdam, Buffalo, Howard 
V. Swartz, Syracuse and Glenn 0. 
Williams, Rochester, each for a term of 
three years, all effective August 1, 1946 





ESPY APPOINTED PRESIDENT AT GENESEO 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
in Albany June 21st approved the ap- 
pointment of Dr Herbert G. Espy as 
president of State Teachers College at 
Geneseo. Doctor Espy succeeds Dr 
James B. Welles, whose retirement be- 
came effective September 1, 1946. 

Doctor Espy received the bachelor of 
arts degree at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the doctor of educa- 
tion degree from Harvard University. 
He has had public school experience in 
Arizona and was an instructor of psy- 
chology at the Bouve-Boston School, 
Boston, Mass., and assistant professor of 
education and supervisor of practice 
teaching at the University of Rochester. 
He was a staff member of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York in 1935-37 and was chairman of the 
education division, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, when he entered 
the Army in 1942. He served as chief 
of the curriculum development section in 
the Army Education Branch of the In- 
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formation and Education Division of the 
War Department and after V-J Day was 
chief education officer of the Armed 
Forces in the Pacific area. He held the 
rank of colonel. 

The Board of Regents granted an abso- 
lute charter to The Riverside School, Inc., 
40 Riverside drive, New York, a private 
elementary school for boys and girls from 
kindergarten through eighth grade. 

An amendment to the provisional 
charter of the Missionary Training Insti- 
tute, South Nyack, was approved, author- 
izing the school to conduct courses lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of sacred 
music. 

The charters of four libraries were 
extended. They are the Argyle Free 
Library, Argyle; Farmingdale Free Li- 
brary, Farmingdale; Fort Edward Free 
Library, Fort Edward; Valley Stream 
Free Library, Valley Stream. 

The Regents also granted provisional 
charters to the following institutions: 
East Woods School, Inc., to establish and 
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maintain an elementary and secondary 
school, including nursery and_ kinder- 
garten classes in the vicinity of Cold 
Springs Harbor, town of Huntington, 
Suffolk county; the Megali Hellis Ladies 
Educational Society, Inc., a group of 
women of Greek nationality who conduct 
a school for the teaching of Hellenic lan- 
guage and culture during after school 
hours in Public School 121, Brooklyn; 
the North Collins Historical Society ; 
Walter Hervey Junior College, New 
York; Queens Woodcarving and Wood- 
working School, Jamaica; Holy Cross 
Preparatory Seminary, Dunkirk, for the 
education of young men at the high 
school and junior college level, of candi- 
dates for the Catholic priesthood in the 
religious congregation known as_ the 
Passionist Fathers. 

The following appointments and reap- 
pointments to advisory boards and 
councils were approved : 

Soard of Examiners of Nurses: ap- 
pointment of Mary D. Burr, Staten 
Island, for a term ending June 30, 1950, 
and of Sister M. Eucharista, Niagara 
Falls, for a term of five years beginning 
July 1, 1946, to fill vacancies caused by 
the resignation of Ruth C. Crossley, 
Troy, and the expiration of the term of 
Grace L. Reid, Rochester 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo: appointment of Fred D. 
Cribb, Canandaigua, for a term of seven 
years beginning June 21, 1946, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Harlan W. 
Rippey, Rochester 

Board of Veterinary Examiners: re- 
appointment of Raymond J. Garbutt, 
New York City, for a term of five years 
beginning August 1, 1946 

Dormitory Authority: reappointments 
of Dr Charles W. Hunt, president, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, and Dr John 
M. Sayles, president, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, each for a term of 
three years beginning July 1, 1946 

Marymount School, New York, was 
admitted to The University of the State 
of New York as a high school and the 
registration of the Riverside Business 
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and Secretarial School, New York, was 
approved. 


The Regents authorized the extension 
of the program of the Veterans Voca- 
tional School at Troy to include additional 
courses in carpentry, plumbing, bricklay- 
ing, sheetmetal work and painting and 
decorating. These additional courses 
made possible an increase of 150 in enrol- 
ment. 





HEADS COMMISSION 


Dr Owen D. Young, retired member of 
the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
as chairman of the state commission to ex- 
amine into the need for a state university. 
The commission will report its recom- 
mendations to the Governor and _ the 
Legislature in February 1947. 


N. E. A. MEETING 

The 84th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association was held 
July 1st-6th in Buffalo, with 1846 official 
delegates from 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico attending. A message 
from Governor Thomas E. Dewey, stress- 
ing the increased educational services 
available in New York State as the result 
of greater state expenditures for edu- 
cation, was sent to the meeting. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: 
president, Mrs Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
State of Washington; first vice president, 
Leonard L. Bowman, principal, Santa 
Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; treasurer, B. F. Stanton, Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


——_—()——__— 


The New York State Conference on 


Supervision for 1947 will be held May 


llth, 12th and 13th in New York City. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The research study of higher education 
in New York State inaugurated in 1943 
by the research staff of the State Edu- 
cation Department has resulted in a 
number of published reports. 

Requested by Dr J. Hillis Miller, As- 
sociate Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Commissioner, the study was 
planned by Dr Warren W. Coxe, 
Director of the Division of Research; 
Dr Philip A. Cowen, research associate ; 
and Dr John S. Allen, Director of the 
Division of Higher Education, in con- 
sultation with Doctor Miller and Dr 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research. After the plan was 
approved by the Board of Regents, Dr 
John Dale Russell was engaged as chief 
research consultant in higher education 
and a comprehensive series of studies was 
undertaken. 

Basic information for most of the 
studies of higher education was obtained 
from the colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools. The degree-granting 
institutions, including the junior colleges, 
furnished the detailed data required for 
more than 99 per cent of their students 
enrolled in the fall term of 1941. Infor- 
mation with respect to the inventory of 
facilities was obtained by means of 13 
questionnaires. Colleges in many other 
states furnished information about New 
York students attending them. 


The following reports have been 
completed : 
Industrial and Occupational Trends in New 
York State. Edmund H. Crane. Bulletin 


1271, June 15, 1944 

Inventory of Facilities for Postwar Education 
in New York State. Division of Research. 
Mimeographed. May 1944 

Trends in Requirements for Admission to 
Liberal Arts Colleges 1931-41. Philip A. 
Cowen. Bulletin 1299, August 15, 1945 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


Migration of College Students to and from 


New 
John W. Paige. 
1945 

Migration of College Students to and from 
New York State — A Graphic Presentation 
Prepared by John Stuart Allen and John W. 
Paige. 1945 

The Financing of Higher Education in New 
York State. John Dale Russell, Philip A 
Cowen and John W. Paige. Bulletin 1307, 
December 15, 1945 

Opportunities for Higher Education in New 
York State, Part I, Degree-Granting Insti- 
tutions and Junior Colleges. Philip A. 
Cowen. 1944 

Opportunities for Higher Education in New 
York State, Part II, Non-Degree-Granting 
Institutions. Philip A. Cowen. 1945 

The Need for Educational Opportunity Beyond 


York State. John Dale Russell and 
Bulletin 1304, November 1, 


High School. J. Cayce Morrison. Mimeo- 
graphed. March 21, 1946 
Commuting to New York Colleges. John W. 


Paige. In press 

A Study of Factors Related to College Atten- 
dance in New York State. Philip A. Cowen. 
In press 

The Need for Higher Education in New York 
State. Charles M. Armstrong. In press 


An unpublished individual report was 
sent to each of the New York colleges 
and universities in October 1944. This 
report contained a series of maps and 
tables showing for each institution various 
distributions of students of particular 
interest to the institutions. 

Another unpublished report, Roster of 
Personnel Workers, prepared under the 
direction of Doctor Cowen, is on file in 
the New York State Library and in 
various offices of the Department. 

Material was selected from several of 
the reports listed above for use in the 
booklet, Scholarships To Meet the Needs 
of New York Youth for Higher Edu- 
cation, a graphic presentation, published 
in 1945 by the Education Department. 
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INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT STUDY PROGRESSES 


Members of the staff of the intermedi- 
ate district study reported on progress 
made on their studies during the summer 
at a meeting held August 5th in Albany. 

Clarence K. Schultz reported that his 
conferences with district superintendents 
in 30 areas of the State resulted in recom- 
mendations for certain changes in the 
boundaries of proposed intermediate dis- 
tricts and proposals for continued study 
of the boundaries of certain areas. 

Donald Scott, who is studying the 
“area”’ school, outlined the research 
necessary to determine the functions of 
the “area” school, courses to be offered 
and alternative means of providing such 
services. The “area” school is tenta- 
tively defined as an organization designed 
to offer types of educational services 
through the medium of the intermediate 
district which can not be provided eco- 
nomically and efficiently through the 
medium of local districts. 

Edmund H. Crane reported on a study 
of “interim steps” to help district 


superintendents of the present super- 
visory districts to provide the best edu- 
cational program possible between the 
creation of the proposed intermediate 
district system and the time when it 
becomes operative. He also discussed 
the county vocational and extension board 
as a possible medium for providing addi- 
tional educational services. 

William McClure reported on the study 
he is conducting to determine the effect 
of the sparsity of population on the inter- 
mediate district with special reference to 
financing. His objective is to investigate 
the amount of aid which the State would 
be justified in giving rural districts, as- 
suming that the intermediate district will 
provide safeguards to justify recognition 
of the effect of sparsity of population on 
the cost of education. 

Nelson Wood, a graduate student at 
Cornell University, has been assigned a 
study of the question of including villages 
under superintendents in the proposed 
intermediate district. 





HOME ECONOMICS STUDY 


An evaluation of the contribution of 
the study of home economics in secondary 
schools to personal and family living is 
being developed by the Division of Re- 
search of the Department at the request 
of the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. Esther F. Segner will conduct 
the study under the direction of 
Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of the 
Division of Research. 

Before coming to Albany a year ago to 
assist in the institute curriculum research, 
Miss Segner was an assistant professor 
of home economics education at New 
York State College for Teachers, Buffalo. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for the Atomic Age” is 
the theme for American Education Week, 
to be held November 10th—16th. The 
daily topics suggested for the observance 
of this week are: Sunday, November 
10th, Practising Brotherhood; Monday, 
November 11th, Building World Securi- 
ty; Tuesday, November 12th, Facing 
New Tasks; Wednesday, November 13th, 
Developing Better Communities; Thurs- 
day, November 14th, Strengthening 
Home Life; Friday, November 15th, In- 
vesting in Education; Saturday, No- 
vember 16th, Promoting Health and 
Safety. 
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New developments in the study of 
public library service conducted by the 
Division of Research of the State 
Education Department include the ap- 
pointment of a new research associate to 
aid in the study and the publication of a 
report of the progress of the study. 
Mrs Gretchen Kneif Schenk has been ap- 
pointed research associate to assist in con- 
ducting the special study of proposed 
regional library services. Mrs Schenk 
has served as county librarian in Kern 
county, California, and as librarian_of the 
Washington State Library. She recently 
prepared a bulletin on the regional library 
movement in the United States for 
publication the American Library 
Association. 


by 


Plans have also been approved for a 
survey of the library functions of the 
State Education Department, with empha- 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN LIBRARY SURVEY 





sis on the work of the New York Stat 
Library and its relation te library exten 
sion and other libraries in the State 
Dr Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian at 
Harvard University, is in charge of this 
study, assisted by Dr Andrew D. Osborn, 
also of Harvard University. Mrs Lolita 
D. Fyan, Michigan State Librarian, and 
Dr Louis R. Wilson, dean emeritus, 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
are serving as consultants. 

A progress report of the study of 
library service in the State was given by 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, at the annual 
meeting of the New York Library As- 
sociation held September 12th—13th at 
Saratoga Springs. Dr Warren W. Coxe, 
Director of the Division of Research, led 
a panel the Kind of 
Regional Library Service Needed. 


discussion on 





GEOGRAPHIC BULLETINS 

The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the publication of the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins will be resumed 
for the 1946-47 school year on October 
7th. Each of the 30 weekly issues will 
continue to contain five articles and seven 
Nearly 35,000 


sulletins last year for 


illustrations or maps. 
teachers used the 
accurate, up-to-date material on places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, national 
boundary and government changes, and 
scientific developments in the news. 

Upon payment of 25 cents, any ac- 
credited teacher, librarian or advanced 
student in the United States its 
possessions may subscribe. Teachers may 


or 
also obtain subscriptions for their class- 
rooms if copies are mailed in bulk to one 


address. 
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SUPERINTENDENT DIES 

George H. Krug, superintendent of 
schools in Troy since 1930, died suddenly 
June 20th. 


the bachelor of arts degree from Colgate 


Zorn in Utica, he received 


University and the master of arts degree 
New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany. He taught mathe- 
matics at Albion High School, where he 
Going next to 


from 


later became principal. 
Poughkeepsie, he was head of the mathe- 
matics department in Poughkeepsie High 
School, leaving in 1917 to go to Troy, 
where for ten years he was head of the 
mathematics department in Troy High 
School. In 1927 he was named principal 
of the Troy Summer School and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in Troy 
in 1930. Superintendent Krug was also 
active in civic affairs. 
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ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER WILEY RETIRES 


A distinguished service to education in 
this State extending over nearly a half- 
century came to an official close July 31st 
when Dr George M. Wiley retired as 
Education. 
New 


Commissioner of 
connected with the 


Associate 


He has been 











Dr George M. Wiley 


York State Education Department since 
1908, and before that was teacher, prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools in 
this State. He is 70 years old. 
As Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in charge of instructional super- 
vision since 1937 and as Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of elementary and 
secondary education for many years, 
Doctor Wiley exerted a notable influence 
on the instructional program of New 
York State’s public school system. He is 
held in the highest regard by his associ- 
ates in the State Education Department 
and by school superintendents and princi- 
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pals throughout the State. A testimonial 
dinner honoring him for his service to 
education is planned by State 
Department officials and heads of edu- 
cational organizations in the State Octo- 


ber 16th. 


being 


3orn in West Hebron, Washington 
county, New York, December 4, 1875, 


George M. Wiley attended the village 
schools, was graduated from Glens Falls 
Academy in 1895, and from Union 
College in 1899. He received the master’s 
degree from Union College in 1903, and 
the degree of doctor of pedagogy from 
the State College for Teachers at Albany 
in 1920. 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws in 1920 and Union College the 
degree of L. H. D. in 1931. 


Syracuse University conferred 


Beginning his educational service as a 
teacher in a rural school of Washington 
county, he held positions as assistant 
principal of the St Johnsville High 
School, principal of the Palatine Bridge 
High School, the East Aurora High 
School and Dunkirk High School and 
superintendent of schools at Dunkirk. 

Entering the State Education De- 
partment in 1908 as inspector of schools, 
Doctor Wiley held that position for two 
years and then was made Chief of the 
Administration Division. In 1917 he 
became Director of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division. After two years in 
that post he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education 
in 1919 and then Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education in 1926. He 
has directed surveys of the school systems 
of Utica, Binghamton, Niagara Falls, 
Elmira, Amsterdam, Lockport, Schenec- 
tady and New York City. 

Doctor Wiley is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Ameri- 
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can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the Educational Research Associ- 
ation, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, the New York 
State Teachers Association and the New 
York State Historical Society. 

Associate Commissioner Wiley has 
been a visiting professor at Columbia 
University, Ohio State University, 
Oregon State College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Cornell University and Stanford 
University. He was a delegate to the 
World’s Education Congress at Edin- 
burgh in 1925, at Toronto in 1927 and at 
Geneva in 1929. He is a contributor to 
educational periodicals and a frequent 
lecturer at educational meetings. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe. 

He is a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution and for several years was 
president of the Albany Burns Club. He 
is a member of the St Andrews Society 
of Albany and is a past president of the 
Albany Rotary Club. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

A son, Robert H. Wiley, is principal of 
the Bridgehampton High School. 


——- 0——— 


INTERPRETS EXHIBITS 

Conwell Higgins, science teacher in 
Albany High School, who was appointed 
temporarily to the State Museum staff 
during July and August, helped to 
interpret several exhibits for the benefit 
of visitors to the Museum by preparing a 
series of short descriptions of the es- 
sential points of interest in the Hall of 
Zoology and in the Iroquois groups. He 
also developed a quiz game for children 
to help them become better acquainted 
with the Museum. 


— ——()---—- 


Ross W. Tiffany, principal of the Pier- 
mont schools, retired in June after 
35 years of service. 
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TRIBUTE TO STODDARD 


The Board of Regents at its meeting in 
Albany June 21st adopted the following 
resolution in regard to Dr George D. 
Stoddard’s service as Commissioner of 
Education : 


The Regents of The University of the 
State of New York hereby record their 
deep appreciation of the services rendered 
to education by Dr George Dinsmore 
Stoddard, who on July Ist leaves the post 
of Commissioner of Education and Presi- 
dent of The University of the State of 
New York to become president of the 
University of Illinois. 

Doctor Stoddard, during his incum- 
bency of his high office as Commissioner, 
has given whole-hearted devotion to the 
advancement of the cause of public edu- 
cation for the people of this State. His 
work has been well done. He has made 
a notable contribution to a better under- 
standing of the vital need of education 
for the preservation of our democracy and 
the advancement of our social and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

His grasp of administrative problems 
and his vision of the great possibilities of 
a wider and richer contribution by all the 
educational forces of the State have 
brought him national and international 
recognition as an outstanding student of 
our educational needs and _ possibilities 
and a challenging leader among his fellow 
workers. 

We tender him the assurance of our 
high regard and our best wishes for con- 
tinued and ever-increasing usefulness in 
the service of a great university and to 
the children and youth of America wher- 
ever they may be. 





PREPARES BULLETIN 


Dorothy S. Lawson, supervisor of 
home economics education, was granted a 
two months’ leave of absence during the 
summer to assist the United States Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C., to 
prepare a bulletin on housing and equip- 
ping home economics departments. 
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CHARLES L. MOSHER 


Charles Latimer Mosher, former Chief 
of the Bureau of Child Accounting and 
Attendance, State Education Department, 
died July 30th at his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif. He was 68 years old. 

Mr Mosher, who retired in 1940 after 
more than 40 years of service to educa- 
tion, was graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege, where he received the degrees of 
bachelor of philosophy and master of 
philosophy. He also studied at Columbia 
University and Cornell University. 

His first teaching experience was in 
Ardmore, Pa., where he was principal of 
the Lower Merion High School in 
1899-1900. For the next five years he was 
supervising principal at Canton, N. Y. 
He was then superintendent of schools 
at Herkimer, where he remained until 
March 1910, when he was appointed in- 
spector for the State Education Depart- 
ment. He held this position until 1915. 
After teaching a term in the Utica Free 
Academy, Mr Mosher was then named 
superintendent of schools in Saratoga 
Springs, where he remained until his ap- 
pointment to the State Education Depart- 
ment in 1927. 

In his administration of attendance 
service Mr Mosher acted upon the belief 
that schools are of little service to chil- 
dren who do not attend them regularly 
but that little is gained where the pupil 
has to be forced to school through threats, 
severity or legal action. He therefore in- 
sisted that the attendance officer is an 
educational official rather than a police- 
man and sought to remove the causes for 
irregular attendance. To accomplish this 
he developed a program of cooperation of 
educational and welfare services to bring 
about adjustments at home or at school to 
secure the willing and effective attendance 
of every child of school age. His leader- 
ship in this field brought him nation-wide 
recognition. He was instrumental in 
organizing and was first president of the 
New York State Association of Attend- 
ance and Child Adjustment Workers and 
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DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


was president for three terms of the Na- 
tional League To Promote School At- 
tendance. He maintained an active 
interest in the national league, serving as 
editor of its monthly publication and 
keeping in close touch with workers in 
this field from his home in California, 
where he moved following his retirement 
from the State Education Department. 


SUPERVISOR RESIGNS 


Florence E. McCartey, supervisor of 
attendance for the State Education De- 
partment staff for 15 years, resigned 
September Ist to accept a position at 
Rockville Centre, where she will organize 
the work of the visiting teacher. 

A graduate of the State College for 
Teachers at Albany and New York Uni- 
versity, Miss McCartey taught in the 
public schools of Ellington, Sherman, 
Allegany, Westfield and Brocton. She 
was assistant principal in Sherman and 
Allegany, department head and principal 
in Westfield before her appointment as 
inspector in the Division of Attendance 
in October 1931. 


RECEIVES DOCTORATE 

Ernest E. Frier, supervisor in the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, received the 
degree of doctor of education at New 
York University in June. 

Doctor Frier studied at the State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at 
Cobleskill and received the bachelor of 
science degree from Syracuse University 
and the master of science degree from 
Cornell University. In addition to New 
York University, he has also studied at 
the University of Stockholm in Sweden 
and Harvard University. 
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Adult Education 











LITERACY TESTS PRINTED IN NEW FORM 


Literacy tests for new voters, which 


were sent with certificates of literacy and 
related supplies to city, village and dis- 
trict superintendents this month, are 


printed in a new form this year. Each 
question is stated in a box at the left of 
the page and the answer is to be written 
in a box at the right of the page. The 
3ureau of Adult Education, which sends 
this material to superintendents, would 
like their opinions on the new form and 
suggests that the back of the annual re- 
port be used for writing comments. 

In New York City and Westchester 
county this year the days of registration 
are October 7th to 12th inclusive. In 
this section of the State the Regents reg- 
ulations provide that certificates of liter- 
acy shall be issued on the days of regis- 
tration of voters and at hours designated 
by the superintendent of schools. 

In cities and villages of 5000 or more 
population, the four days of registration 
this year are Friday, October 4th; Satur- 
day, October 5th; Friday, October 11th; 
and Saturday, October 12th. In 
communities the Regents regulations pro- 
vide that certificates of literacy shall be 
issued on the Thursday before the first 


these 


day of registration, at hours designated 
by the superintendent of schools and on 
the days of registration between the hours 
of 7 and 10 p. m., and at such additional 
hours as may be determined by the super- 
intendent. At least one place shall be 
open during all the days and hours of 
registration. 

In places where personal registration is 
not required, the days for registration 
this year are Saturday, October 5th, and 
Saturday, October 12th. In all such com- 
munities certificates of literacy may be 
dates and in addition, 


issued on these 


certificates shall be issued on Tuesday, 
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October 29th; Thursday, October 31st; 
and on election day, at places and hours 
designated by the superintendent of 
schools. On election day at least one 
place in each supervisory district shall be 
open during the entire time the polling 
places are open. 


——_()——— 


AID FOR ADULT CLASSES 
In order to be eligible for state aid, 
adult education class periods must be 40 
minutes, according to the state aid law 
which went into effect July Ist. 
According to the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
registry or 


cation, a_ teacher’s 


should be kept for each adult education 


report 


class to assemble information required 
for the annual report. It is also neces- 
sary that the teacher be licensed to teach 
An evening, vocational or 
should be obtained 
Commissioner for 


the subject. 
extension certificate 
the 


Teacher 


from Assistant 


Education for any person em- 


ployed to teach an adult class if such 
person does not hold a license approved 
by the State Education Department. 








NEW SUPERINTENDENCY 


Following an enumeration of 
burgh Central District 1, 
Fallsburgh, Thompson, Mamakating and 
Wawarsing, the State Education Depart- 
ment the creation of a 
superintendency in that district. The 
hoard of education has appointed Leon 
The 


Falls- 


Towns of 


has authorized 


J. Weiss superintendent of schools. 
post office address is South Fallsburg. 
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School and Public Likraries 





INSTITUTES STRESS USE OF VISUAL AIDS 


The library institutes have stressed 
audio-visual aids. The aids below sup- 
plement the material displayed or men- 
tioned at the meetings. 


Special Aids 

Highly popular with libraries are the 
various Portfolios, or units, of teaching 
pictures, issued by Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers, 1209 Kalamazoo 
avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
Units on China, India, Canada and South 
America are $2.50 each; on Mexico, 
Brazil and Australia, $2 each. A com- 
plete set of these, plus units on Russia, 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands are 
available for a combination price of 
$19.50. 

The National Broadcasting Company, 
Room 217, 30 Rockefeller plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., issues a monthly pro- 
gram, “ This Is the National Broadcast- 
ing Company.” It is a large chart that 
lists the programs for the month and may 
be posted on a bulletin board. News of 
programs and notes of publications in the 
field of radio are also presented. 

One of the good sources for learning 
about useful new pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, recordings and radio programs is 
Program Information Bulletin, The Pro- 
gram Information Exchange, Inc., 41 
Maiden lane, New York 7, N. Y. The 
price is $2. 

Those interested in purchasing maps, 
kits containing maps or picture maps are 
advised to read Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, October 1945, and consult the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Color slides showing life in other 
American republics are available for loan 
free from the Division of International 
Educational Relations, United States Of- 


fice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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There are 33 different sets available, 
totaling 1500 slides. The loan period is 
three weeks. A list of 18 new loan 
packets on inter-American subjects is 
available from the same source. 

Of help to the library that is planning 
to start or to build up its record collection 
is the article “ Good Listening — Music, 
Poetry, Prose,” that appeared in Library 
Journal, December 15, 1945. 

Radio Programs for Student Listening 
is a monthly publication that can be se- 
cured free from the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. It lists 
in advance educational radio programs. 

Of interest to libraries in reasonable 
proximity to each other considering a 
joint film library is the article, “ Seven 
School Co-op Film Library” which ap- 
peared in See and Hear Magazine, No- 
vember 1945. 

The effect of radio programs is told in 
Program Patterns for Young Radio Lis- 
teners in the Field of Children’s Radio 
Entertainment, by Dorothy Lewis and 
Dorothy McFadden, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 1760 
N street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

‘he spring 1946 issue of New Jersey 
Library Bulletin is devoted primarily to 
adult education with excellent suggestions 
on visual aids. It is published by the 
New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion, Room 123, State House Annex, 
Trenton 7, N. J. 


Catalogs 


Educational film guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 
June 1945. Monthly supplements (except 
summer), cumulated. Price on application 

1000 and one, the blue book of nontheatrical 
films. 21st annual edition, 1945-46. The 
Educational Screen, 64 FE. Lake. st., 
Chicago 1, Ill. $1 
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Educators guide to free films. 5th annual 
edition, August 1945. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. $4. Mimeo- 
graphed 

Selected films for American history and 
problems, by W. H. Hartley. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1940. $2.25 

Selected educational motion pictures: a de- 
scriptive encyclopedia. Prepared for the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$3.50 

New York University film 
Washington sq., S., New 
Has interesting 
available for rental. 

Y. M. C. A. motion picture bureau. 347 

Madison av., New York 17, N. Y. Has 

catalog of pictures available free or for 


library. 71 
York, N. Y. 
of films 


several lists 


rent. 


Librarians will want to get on the mail- 
ing list to receive announcements of new 
productions from such firms as Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y.; Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont avenue, Chicago 13, Ill.; and 
others, in order to keep up to date. Li- 
brarians will find it useful to make their 
own annotated card file of films which 
they can confidently recommend. 


Periodicals and Aids on Audio-Visual 
Progress 

Educational Screen. Published monthly ex- 
cept July and August by the Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake st., Chicago, IIl. 
$3 

See and Hear, the journal on audio-visual 

Published by See and Hear 

Hale Company, Eau 


learning. 
Division, E. M. 
Claire, Wis. $3 

Film Forum Review. Published quarterly 
by the Institute of Adult Education 
(Teachers College, Columbia University), 
525 W. 120th st., New York 27, N. Y. $1 
a year 

The News Letter. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Making Films Work for Your Community. 
Educational Film Library Association, 45 


Rockefeller plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $1 


Free 
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A roadside “ deposit station” which stands 
ready for service at all hours on all days. 
It is located in a lumbering section of 


New York State. Books are from the 
Beaver Falls Library. 


INSTITUTES PLANNED 

Library institutes are planned for sev- 
eral places in September, October and 
November. The theme of the conferences 
is “ New Patterns for Library Service.” 
Institutes were scheduled for Middletown, 
Poughkeepsie, Elmira and Oneonta in 
The schedule for October 
and November follows: Wellsville, Oc- 
tober 8th; Batavia, October 9th ; Jamaica, 
October 15th; Patchogue, October 16th; 
Mount Vernon, November 7th; Schenec- 
tady, November 9th. 


September. 


ANTHOLOGY 

Through the Eyes of Youth is the title 
of the 11th anthology of original verse by 
girls and boys of the Kenmore public 
schools which was published in June. 
The anthology includes poems by pupils 
in the elementary schools, the Junior 
High School and the Senior High School. 
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SURVEY SHOWS PUBLIC LIBRARY’S INFLUENCE 


That people get their books from a 
public library more than from any other 
source is shown in a recent survey of 
American reading needs, habits and 
interests, conducted in Rutland, Vermont, 
by the editors of the New Home Library, 
a series of popular-priced nonfiction 
books of information. 

Querying nearly every segment of 
Rutland’s 17,000 population, New Home 
Library discovered, among a number of 
other things, that the recommendation of 
friends is the most potent influence 
governing choices of reading matter, that 
book reviews and advertisements rank 
next in influence, and that both young 
people and their elders read for enter- 
tainment more than for any other reason. 











Reading is the most popular leisure-time 
activity among adults, and is outranked 
only by sports as a teen-age pastime. 

In connection with the survey, Rutland 
held a special “ book day,” with Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, prominent author, as 
guest of honor. New Home Library 
distributed reading questionnaires to 
members of adult and young people’s 
organizations of many kinds, labor groups, 
church groups, to employes of local 
stores, to high school and parochial school 
pupils etc. The project is sponsored by 
the Rutland Free Library, whose director 
is Marion Humble, former executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, the Rutland Chamber 
of Commerce and local booksellers. 





Syracuse Public Library Aids the Veteran 
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Radio Station WFAS at White Plains 
began this month the eighth year of 
broadcasting one of its outstanding edu- 
cational features, “ Bag O’ Tales,” a pro- 
gram presented by the radio committee of 
the Westchester Library Association. 
Originally the program was called “ The 
Westchester Library Association Pro- 
gram,” but since that title was a bit un- 
wieldy for a youthful audience it was later 
changed to “ Bag O’ Tales.” Effie Power 
and her publishers kindly granted the as- 
sociation the use of the title of her well- 
known book on storytelling. This name 
has been incorporated into a design in the 
form of a leprechaun bag, and appears on 
programs and posters distributed widely 
throughout Westchester county and near- 
by Connecticut. 

This radio story hour was begun to 
acquaint children and their parents with 
good stories for children, and to let them 
know that these stories could be_ bor- 
rowed from their school or public libra- 
ries. Most of the storytellers are chil- 
dren’s librarians or assistants in juvenile 
departments. A few are elementary 
school teachers. To widen the field and 
vary the programs, guest authors have 
been occasionally featured, or members of 


WHITE PLAINS LIBRARY 





HAS RADIO PROGRAM 


parent-teacher groups, Scout leaders etc. 
Stories used are often seasonal to be in 
keeping with current holidays. The Book 
Week Program usually introduces stories 
from the new collections. Otherwise, 
fairy tales, hero stories or myths are 
offered. The storyteller is usually per- 
mitted to choose the stories she prefers. 

“ Bag O’ Tales” is widely publicized in 
the eight daily and several weekly West- 
chester newspapers. In addition, libra- 
rians frequently have radios in juvenile 
departments so that they 
Groups of children form clubs to listen 


may listen. 
Programs are 
ist 
of over 400, covering school libraries, in- 
Children’s groups 


other’s homes. 


sent out well in advance to a mailing 


at each 


stitutions and others. 
are occasionally permitted to come to the 
studio to witness the broadcasts. 

Under the leadership of the present 
radio chairman, Mrs Elizabeth C. Mar- 
tin, acting librarian of the Bronxville 
Public Library, “Bag O’ Tales” 
At the annual 
meeting of the association held in May, 


has 
taken on added activities. 


a demonstration of an actual broadcast, 
complete with transcribed music, was pre- 
sented. 





ALBANY LIBRARY OFFERS READING COURSES 


The Albany Public Library has done a 
great deal with readers’ advisory work. 
One of its aids is a series on “ Better 
English,” always one of the most popular 
subjects in the self-help field. These 
courses are not specifically tailored for an 
individual, but are mimeographed and 
given out as requested. 

On the first page is a list of the various 
courses on “ Better English” that are 
available, and this explanation: “ The 
books in these courses have been chosen 
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by the readers’ adviser in cooperation 
with recognized authorities in the field to 
give a basic knowledge of English as a 
tool for everyday living, and to serve as 
springboards for students who wish to 
pursue the study of English.” 

It concludes with this advice: “If you 
are interested in following this reading 
course, give your name and address to 
the readers’ adviser and will put 
aside the books for you as you are ready 


she 
for them.” 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS GO TO ENGLAND 


Six New York State teachers are 
among the 148 successful candidates 
selected for the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain. They are Lester T. 
Hannan, Eden, a teacher in Hamburg 
Junior High School; Grace F. Holcomb, 
singhamton, a teacher in Binghamton 
Central High School; Mildred’ E. 
Hahnke, Port Chester, a teacher in the 
Thomas A. Edison School, Port Chester ; 
Christina Malcolm, Rye, a teacher in Port 
Chester High School; Edith L. Nelson, 
Utica, a teacher in Utica Free Academy ; 
Woodley Qualls, New York City, a 
teacher in Senior High School, White 
Plains. 

Exchanges are on an almost identical 
basis as to grades and subjects. Each 
teacher assumes all traveling expenses 
incident to the transfer from his present 
post to the new one. Each teacher has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
with pay from the school district in which 
he is regularly employed. Seventy-four 
schools here and 74 schools in the British 
Isles will participate. 


The suggestion for the exchange came 
to the United States Department of State 
from the British Foreign Office for the 
Committee on the Interchange of Teach- 
ers in Great Britain shortly after V-J 
Day. The State Department’s Division 
of International Exchange of Persons in 
its Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, in collaboration with 
leading educational groups, formed a 
committee which requested the United 
States Office of Education in the Federal 
Security Agency to assume responsibility 
for arranging the administrative details 
of the exchange project. 

Because of the limited time in which to 
arrange for the first interchange, the com- 
mittee for the United States announced 
the plan to school officials chiefly in cities 
of 20,000 to 200,000 population and asked 
for the nomination of teachers. The 74 
teachers finally selected from several 
hundred candidates are representative of 
ali fields of education from nursery 


school through high school. 





RETURNS FROM SERVICE 


Charles H. Field resumed his position 
as superintendent of schools in Waterford 
July Ist, following his discharge from 
the Navy, where he served as a lieutenant. 

Roscoe L. Williams, who served as 
acting superintendent while Mr Field was 
on military leave of absence, has accepted 
a position as supervising principal at Cin- 
cinnatus Central School. 
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SCHOOL BELL DEDICATED 

Albert W. Flower, who recently com- 
pleted 40 years of service on the Bayville 
Board of Education, was honored in June 
when the bronze bell from the four-room 
country school, in use when he was first 
named to the board, was dedicated to him. 
The bell has been placed at the entrance 
to the auditorium of the Bayville Public 
School. 














School Administrators, Supervisors and Custodians Attending Conference at Delhi 








SCHOOL FOR CUSTODIANS HELD AT DELHI 


A course designed to give practical 
working knowledge in the care, operation 
and maintenance of the modern 
plant was conducted at the South Central 
Area Conference for School Adminis- 
trators, Supervisors and Custodians held 
July 8th-10th at Delaware Academy and 
Central School, Delhi. 


The conference was sponsored by the 


school 


school custodians of Delaware, Scho- 
harie, Otsego counties and adjoining 
areas. Roger Diihr, head custodian of 


Delaware Academy, was general chair- 
man, assisted by R. R. DeGelleke, super- 
vising principal of Delaware Academy. 
Cecil Bassett and Harry Clark of the 
Cooperative School Purchasers were in- 
strumental in obtaining instructors. 

The heating course was taught by 
Governor W. Heacock of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior ; plumbing 
by Charles Anderson, chief engineer of 
the Crouse-Irving Hospital, Syracuse; 
waterproofing and painting by Robert 
Berggren and L. M. Brownheim of the 
Areo Company, Cleveland, Ohio; tool 
equipment by Harry Carey of Patterson 
Brothers Company, New York; furniture 
and electrical repair by Mr Clark. 
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Dr Ernest A. Frier, associate education 
supervisor in the Division of Secondary 
Education, State Education Department, 
and Harold Cook, training director of the 
Scintilla Magneto Division, Sidney, spoke 
on the Relationships between Custodians, 
Pupils, Faculty, the Public and School 
Administrators. 

Fifty men, representing 24 schools, 
who attended, were awarded certificates 
upon completion of the course. Because 
of the success of the course, similar con- 
ferences have been planned for other parts 
of the State. 


NATURE PICTURES 


The Eighth International Salon of 
Nature Photography conducted by Hob- 
bies, official magazine of the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, was lent to the New 
York State Museum for display during 
the month of July. This is the first time 
in several years that loan exhibits have 
been secured from other museums for 
display in the halls of the State Museum. 
Arrangements will be made to secure 
similar exhibits in the future. 
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INDIAN SCHOOL SURVEY 


A recent survey of the Indian schools 
of the State, conducted through the 
courtesy of the United States Department 
of the Interior and arranged by Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, and Dr Robert T. Lansdale, 
Commissioner of Social Welfare, resulted 
in a number of recommendations which 
are expected to change Indian education. 

The survey was conducted by Dr Wil- 
lard Beatty, director of education for the 
Federal Indian Service; Dr Frederick J. 
Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision (Elementary), State 
Education Department; Mrs Hildegarde 
Thompson, federal supervisor of Indian 
schools; Wendell Norvell, vocational su- 
pervisor of Indian schools; Ronald P. 
Daly, former principal of the St Regis 
Indian School. 

Recommendations for Indian education 
included a closer relationship between 
Indian and public schools, with Indian 
children placed in the public schools as 
early as possible. It was also recom- 
mended that plans for the state Indian 
schools include the building of units on 
each reservation for the attendance of the 
smaller children and that there be assur- 
ance that Indian children attending pub- 
lic school be accepted without discrimina- 
tion. In planning for the high school 
education of Indian children, it was 
recommended that emphasis be placed on 
schools offering instruction in the type of 
vocational work which will contribute to 
the improved economic status of the 
Indian reservation. 


—O0——_ 


GOES TO CHILE 


Dr Robert E. Carey, guidance director 
in Yonkers public schools, is on a year’s 
leave of absence while serving as a 
specialist in educational and vocational 
guidance with the United States Govern- 
ment’s Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc., in Chile. 
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SUPERINTENDENT DROWNS 


George A. Schiavone, superintendent 
of schools in District 7, towns of Pough- 
keepsie and Pleasant Valley, drowned 
accidentally July 14th while swimming in 
Big Pond, East Otis, Mass. 

Born in Albany, Superintendent Schia- 
vone was graduated from New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany and 
received the master of arts degree from 
Columbia University. Beginning his 
teaching career in 1920, he served as 
instructor in French and director of 
physical education in Fayetteville for a 
year, going next to Poughkeepsie, where 
he was an instructor in French and 
English. In 1924 he became principal of 
Arlington High School and remained in 
this ‘position until his appointment as 
superintendent of District 7 in 1932. He 
was active in civic affairs in Pough- 
keepsie. 





ANNIVERSARY 


The 75th anniversary of the founding 
of New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo will be observed October 10th 
with appropriate ceremonies. President 
Harry W. Rockwell is chairman of the 
celebration. The annual convention of 
the faculties of the state teachers colleges 
will also be held in Buffalo at this time. 

A souvenir booklet describing the 75 
years of college history will be printed 
for the occasion. 


—O-———_ 


REGENT EASTMAN HONORED 


Edward R. Eastman, member of the 
Board of Regents, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at the 110th 
annual commencement exercises at Alfred 
University in June. Regent Eastman 
was cited for his services to rural edu- 
cation and agriculture. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE SERVICE 

An increase in dental hygiene service 
in the schools of the second supervisory 
district of Westchester county is reported 
by Harold E. Hollister, district super- 
intendent. In 1941-42, ten schools par- 
ticipated in the program and 900 children 
received dental service. The following 
year, 27 schools participated and 3000 
children received service. The number of 
schools participating increased to 30 by 
last year and the number of children 
receiving service to 8000. 


WORKSHOP HELD 


The first workshop in early childhood 
education in a state teachers college was 
held July Ist-August 9th at the State 
Teachers College at New Paltz. Dr Ruth 
Andrus, Chief of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, and 
Theodora B. Reeve, supervisor in the 
Bureau, were consultants. 


BOOKS GO TO SEA 

Books from the traveling libraries sec- 
tion of the New York State Library went 
to sea for the first time during the past 
summer when they were added to the 
library of the Training Ship “ Empire 
State” of the New York State Maritime 
Academy on its cruise to Central and 
South America. 

Traveling libraries are small collections 
of books that are lent by the State Li- 
brary to people of New York State who 
do not have the use of well-stocked pub- 
lic libraries. The collections are sent to 
form small community libraries, to sup- 
plement school and public libraries, to 
serve as libraries for study clubs, lodges, 
Sunday schools, churches, granges, home 
bureaus, parent-teacher groups, summer 
camps and for the use of families and 
individual readers. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany this fall will offer a four-year 
teacher-training program leading to the 
bachelor of science degree in distributive 
education. Graduate courses will also be 
offered leading to the master’s degree. 
Students taking the four-year course will 
be qualified as teacher coordinators in the 
field of distributive education. 

This new program is made possible by 
the appointment of a professor of distribu- 
tive education. Offering of this new pro- 
gram is expected to help meet the present 
shortage of distributive education teacher 
coordinators. 





SERVE ABROAD 


Two educators from New York State 
specializing in elementary education 
are overseas to aid in the organization of 
elementary Imogene Talcott, 
former principal in Garden City and last 
year a critic teacher at Cortland State 
Teachers College, is in Germany, where 
she is assisting in the organization of 
schools for the occupation troops. Dr 
Florence Brumbaugh of Hunter College 
has left for Istanbul, Turkey, where she 
will organize and direct an elementary 


schools. 


school. 








ROOSEVELT ANNIVERSARY 

The schools of New York State have 
been invited to hold special exercises 
observing the 88th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt on October 
27th. The Women’s Roosevelt Memorial 
Association of 28 East 20th street, New 
York City, has prepared a suggested pro- 
gram which will be sent upon request. 
The association has maintained the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt House for 23 years as a 
center for good citizenship. 
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NEW SCHOOL AT CORNELL 


One of the Nation’s first schools of 
engineering physics with a five-year cur- 
riculum was opened at Cornell University 
in September. 

To be known as the Department of 
Engineering Physics, the new division is 
designed to help meet industry's demand 
for men with broad training in these 
fields to engage in the increasingly im- 
portant work of industrial research and 
development. 

Students will have wide latitude in se- 
lecting specialties within the engineering 
physics curriculum, such as atomic 
physics, X rays and crystal structure, 
optics, spectroscopy, electronics and 
ionics, ultra high frequencies, wave propa- 
gation, communications, properties of ma- 
terials, engineering electronics, electronic 
properties of solids, elasticity and stress 
analysis, aerodynamics. 


—_——_-——_—_—. 


COUNTY REDISTRICTED 

Wayne county has been redistricted by 
order of Commissioner of Education 
Francis T. Spaulding and the number of 
supervisory districts has been reduced 
from four to three, effective September 1, 
1946. This reduction of districts followed 
a study made by the Department upon 
the retirement of Mrs Virginia C. Hill as 
superintendent of the third district, effec- 
tive September Ist. The districts and 
their superintendents now are: 

First district: towns of Arcadia, Galen, 
Lyons, Macedon, Palmyra; George H. 
Ilse, Lyons, district superintendent 

Second district: towns of Butler, 
Huron, Rose, Savannah, Wolcott; Orrin 
M. Smith, Wolcott, district 
tendent 


superin- 


Third district: towns of Marion, 
Ontario, Sodus, Walworth, Williamson ; 
Morris Livingston, Williamson, district 


superintendent. 
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AIR AGE EDUCATION 


A world congress on air age education, 
sponsored by Air-Age Education Re- 
search, was held August 21st-28th at the 
International House in New York City. 
Several members of the staff of the State 
Education Department participated. 

Selected 
grades and subject areas attended and 
participated in a discussion of the place of 
aviation education in the public school 
system at the elementary, junior and 
senior high school levels. 


teachers representing all 


The teacher group considered the 
York State 
schools can keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the technical, social and com- 


methods by which New 


mercial phases of the air age and also the 
content and amount of aviation education 
which can be effectively introduced into 
the school curriculums in the various 
levels of learning. 

It was also the purpose of this group 
to draw upa plan for a suggested compre- 
hensive aviation education program for 
the schools of New York State and to de- 
velop the content of this comprehensive 


program. 


ELEMENTARY CONFERENCE 

The State Education Department was 
represented at the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education held in 
Syracuse during July by Dr Frederick J. 
Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision (Elementary), who 
was a speaker, and by three associate 
supervisors in the Division of Elementary 
Education, Werner H. Ruef, Ronald P. 
Daly and Walter A. LeBaron, who par- 
ticipated in the workshops. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. ‘* Strengthen- 
ing World Organization” was the theme 
of the meeting. 
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Building plans approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds 
during the summer include the following: 

Watertown, one-room addition to John C. 
Thompson School, $16,000; approved May 8th 

Solvay, acoustical treatment of high school 
corridors; new roof at Boyd School; painting 
shops at high school building, $6500; approved 
May 8th 

Scarsdale, general science department and 
addition to physical education facilities, junior 
high school, $16,500; rebuilding staircase, junior 
high school, $5810; athletic field storage house, 
high school grounds, $11,650; centralization of 
high school offices, including additional space, 
senior high school, $9700; approved May 10th 

Oceanside, general painting, waterproofing 
and repair work, $15,828; approved May 13th 

Nyack, bleacher installation, field house, new 
tennis courts, athletic field and grading, $28,000 ; 
approved May 16th 

Port Washington, underpinning of existing 
walls to construct two additional basement 
rooms, $22,000; approved May 23d 

Huntington, new floor; inside, outside paint- 
ing; remodeling office; conversion from stokers 
to oil, and waterproofing, $16,975; approved 
May 24th 

Voorheesville, new bus garage and temporary 
kindergarten facilities, $22,600; approved June 
4th 

Lynbrook, repairs, plastering, painting, floors 
etc., $15,580; approved June 10th 

Hicksville, two new steam boilers at East 
Street School, $12,700; approved June 10th 

Hammondsport, addition to grade 
$27,560; approved June 12th 

Islip, replacing roof, painting exterior of 
building, $9900; approved June 13th 

Lindenhurst, oil burner installation; exterior 
painting; waterproofing etc., $21,900; approved 
June 14th 

Hastings upon Hudson, acoustical treatment 
in cafeteria; alteration for kindergarten, $7203; 
approved June 14th 

Nanuet, construction of new playground and 
purchase of playground facilities, $11,000; ap- 
proved June 14th 

Seneca Falls, auditorium and gymnasium 
acoustical treatment; Mynderse Academy gym- 
nasium seating; Stanton School painting; 
Mynderse Academy painting, $6519; approved 
June 19th; exits from gymnasium and audito- 
rium, $3500; approved June 26th 


school, 
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PLANS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


Huntington, district 3, providing additional 
classroom at Nathan Hale School, $4210; ap- 
proved June 20th 

East Frankfort, new heating and ventilating 
systems, $16,430; approved June 28th 

Mamaroneck, maintenance and 
$45,000; approved July Ist 

DeWitt, District 3, new elementary school 
and gymnasium, $115,320; approved July &th 

St Johnsville, new shop building, $46,000; 
approved July 15th 

Pearl River, rebuilding toilet, shower and 
locker rooms, $12,585; approved July 17th; 
waterproofing gymnasium, $2200; approved 
August 5th 

Carmel, oil burner, $7660; approved July 
17th; exterior masonry repair work, $4000; 
approved July 30th 

Alexandria Bay, acoustical treatment of first 
floor and corridor and plastering and heating 
system, $4975; approved July 17th; redecorat- 
ing rooms, painting, $5500; approved August 
5th 

Center Moriches, two-room temporary build- 
ing, $12,000; approved July 17th 

Nimmonsburg, two additional 
$10,500; approved July 17th 

Fulton, home economics building, $4400; ap- 
proved July 23d 

Grand Gorge, new oil-burning furnace and 
oil burner in old furnace, $14,000; approved 
July 23d 

Canandaigua, District 5, 
$6000; approved July 29th 

3emus Point, alterations to school building, 
$12,720; approved July 29th 

Hamburg, District 4, bus garage, $3000; ap- 
proved July 3lst 

Poland, gravity drainage system, $5000; ap- 
proved August 2d 

Wurtsboro, additional classroom, $4350; ap- 
proved August 5th 

West Hempstead, repairs to Chestnut Street, 
Eagle Avenue and George Washington schools, 
$30,000; approved August 5th 


repairs, 


classrooms, 


three-bus garage, 


Plans for the observance of the 
centennial anniversary of the founding 
of the College of the City of New York 
include a fund-raising campaign among 
alumni to construct a student life build- 
ing. The centennial program will open 
in October. 
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FORT BREWERTON 


[This is the sixteenth of a series of articles on the State’s historic sites.] 


On October 8, 1615, Samuel de 
Champlain and a group of ten French- 
men, the first white men to penetrate into 
the Indian country west of the Hudson, 
stood upon the north shore of the Oneida 
river and at the present site of Brewerton 
and the lake now called Oneida. 

The location had long been a favorite 
with the Indians of the area because of 
its great importance both as a communi- 
cations center and as a fishing site. 
Numerous traces have been found of 
aboriginal occupation particularly in the 
form of burial sites. An especially good 
example of the latter may be found on 
Iroquois island, where, during grading 
operations, the bones of hundreds of 
human beings were uncovered. 

Brewerton has had many names de- 
scriptive of the locality or events that 
took place there. Among these are 
“ Oh-saha-u-ny-tak-se-ugh-kah,” meaning 
“where the water runs out of Oneida 
lake,” and “ Ga-do-quat,”— “I got out 
of the water,” which may refer either to 
its being a fording place or to the 
fact that the French Missionary Father 
Le Moyne was carried ashore at this 
point, on the back of an Indian. 

From 1615 to 1759 the site of Brewer- 
ton played its part in the passing pageant 
of history. It was visited by traders, 
trappers, missionaries, soldiers and adven- 
turers who here mingled with men of the 
Six Nations. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Montressor, 
director of engineers in the British army 
and chief engineer to General Amherst, 
received from the latter in May 1759 
orders for the erection of a number of 
fortifications in the western areas includ- 
ing one to be garrisoned by 150 men at 
the west end of Oneida lake. 

Following the capture of Fort Niagara 
a detachment of soldiers and artisans 
was sent from Oswego and _ Fort 
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Stanwix in the summer of 1759, to the 
west end of Oneida lake and proceeded 
to erect a fort at that place according to 
plans and specifications submitted by 
Montressor to Amherst. 

Strategically the fort was of the 
greatest importance, standing as it did, 
athwart the east-west waterways of the 
colony. From its site on a sloping plain, 
some 300 feet from the river’s edge and 
a mile from the lake, all water and land 
traffic passing on the customary routes 
between Albany and the Great Lakes was 
under observation. 

The fort erected in the autumn of 1759 

has been described as being: 
....laid out in the form of a square 100 feet 
across, its four sides being parallel with the 
four cardinal points of the compass; another 
square 100 feet across, having the same common 
center as the first, was laid out so that each 
corner of the square would point towards the 
cardinal points of the compass, the whole thus 
forming an eight pointed star with sixteen 
faces. The length of the parapet measures 
about 480 feet, and each of the sixteen faces 
measures about 30 feet . . . the wall or em- 
bankment of earth, forming the parapet, was 
about five feet high; and in this embankment 
was set a row of palisades about fifteen feet 
high, with loop holes and embrasures. 

In the interior were four block-houses of 
hewn timber, sufficiently large to accommodate 
100 men, together with receptacles for munitions 
of war, provisions, etc. One or two wells 
supplied the garrison with water. The whole 
was surrounded by a ditch about ten feet in 
depth and a covered gateway gave entrance on 
the south side toward the river, from which it 
was distant about twenty rods. Its armament 
consisted of four swivel three-pounder guns ... 

The fort was named in honor of Major 
George Brewerton jr, an officer in the 
British army, who is believed to have 
been in charge of the construction of the 
fort. The first garrison went into 
quarters there in the fall of 1759 com- 
prising a detachment of the Second Foot 
Regiment under the command of Lieu- 
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tenant Bull. By 1761, though the fort 
was no longer needed as an active military 
post it had become an important depot for 
military stores under the command of 
Captain Mungo Campbell. 

Even in the peaceful years between the 
close of the French and Indian Wars and 
the outbreak of the Pontiac Rebellion 
there seems to have been occasional bits 
of excitement at the fort. In the Sir 
William Johnson Papers there is an 
extract of a letter, dated August 27, 1762, 
from Hugh Wallace, then in command at 
Brewerton to Alexander Duncan com- 
plaining that: 

In the night of the 22d Inst: 
broke into the Island Garden, that is opposite 
the Fort, and carryed away every kind of roots, 


the Indians 


with all the cabbages that grew on the Island - 

and what was still more impudent; they told 
me next morning in an insolent manner, that 
they would take everything that was planted or 
would be planted there, until they were paid for 
the ground. 

This misappropriation of His Majesty's 
cabbage created something of a tempest in 
a teapot. Sir William Johnson remon- 
strated with the Indians for their 
haviour, but as he declared in a letter to 
Alexander Duncan, 

...they seemed very much surprised, & declared 
that they knew nothing of it more than that 
they had heard some of their people on being 
debarred liberty of fishing at their fishing place 
near Fort Brewerton, their children went upon 
a little Island and pulled some cucumbers or 
The cause of 
small 


be- 


other things wh. grew there... 
their behaving in a difft. manner at 
posts is easily accounted for, from their dislike 
of the latter which the former Generals assured 
them were to be only during the War in these 
parts & keeping them up at 
present causes great discontent. 

During the Rebellion of Pontiac there 
were not active military operations in the 
immediate vicinity, but Fort Brewerton, 
because of its strategic location was 
garrisoned by a company of Lieutenant 
Colonel Archibald Montgomery’s 55th 
Highland Regiment, and was once again 
under the command of Captain Campbell. 

With the close of Pontiac’s War, the 
fort was occupied for a short time only 


therefore the 
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by a military force but continued to be an 
important point for a trading post and 
communications center. 

The removal of a garrison from this 
area was hastened by the attitude of the 
Indians, concerning which Sir William 
Johnson wrote in November 1763 to the 
Lords of Trade. He reported that the 
Six Nations were much concerned with 
the continued occupation by English 
troops of the chain of small posts furnish- 


ing communications between the Hudson 
valley and Lake Ontario. The Indians 
had granted permission for the erection 
of these Fort Brewerton among 
them, on condition that they be demol- 
ished at the end of the war. With the 
conclusion of hostilities they resented the 
intrusion of white soldiers and settlers on 
their hunting and fishing grounds. 

The Indian attitude together with the 
retrenchment program being carried of 
by the British ministry resulted in the 
abandonment of a number of fortifica- 
tions, including Brewerton, in 1766 and 
1767. 

The remainder of the story may be 
briefly told. There is no record that the 
fort was garrisoned by either American 
or British forces during the Revolution- 
ary War. At its close the landscape of 
the area was inevitably altered with the 
influx of settlers. In 1906 the property 
was sold to the State of New York, which 
now operates it as a historic site under 
the jurisdiction of the State Education 
Department. 

To the passing motorist, a_ historic 


posts, 


marker indicates the site of the fort, now 


appearing only as a grass-covered mound, 
the ramparts defined by lines of trees and 
all inclosed by a heavy chain fence. 


RETIRED SCHOOLMAN DIES 


Charles P. Alvord, associate superin- 
tendent of elementary schools in Buffalo 
from 1932 to 1939 and a veteran of 43 
years’ service to Buffalo schools, died 
July 27th. He was 78 years old. 
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